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THE  CHURCH  OF  TO-MORROW. 

BY  ROBERT  LEET  PATTERSON. 

THERE  has  been  no  movement  in  the  rehgious  world  in  recent 
years  of  more  significance  than  the  development  of  what  is 
known — for  want  of  a  better  name — as  the  Xew  Theology.  It 
would  be  more  strictly  accurate  to  call  it  the  New  Theologies,  for 
the  unity  of  the  movement  consists  in  the  spirit  which  animates  its 
followers  and  in  the  underlying  principles  upon  which  they  agree, 
lather  than  in  the  speculations  and  theories  which  are  ultimately 
\  'uced.  Its  most  prominent  characteristics  are  an  absence  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  a  rejection  of  external  authority,  an  appeal  to 
reason,  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism 
and  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  employment  in  its  own  depart- 
ment of  the  scientific  method. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  is  worthy  of  special  emphasis. 
Dogmatism  can  be  most  truthfully  and  briefly  defined  as  the  attach- 
ment of  moral  value  to  intellectual  belief.  History  bears  witness 
to  the  nature  of  it  in  characters  of  fire.  From  the  writing  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  down  to  the  present  hour,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
deadliest  and  most  venomous  of  many  diseases  which  have  assailed 
Christianity.  From  generation  to  generation  and  from  century  to 
century,  yes,  from  millennium  to  millennium,  its  evil  influence  has 
been  present,  poisoning  affections,  perverting  men's  efforts,  dis- 
membering families  and  separating  friends ;  it  has  spilled  more 
blood  and  broken  more  hearts  than  the  Thirty  Years"  War  and  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  and  the  late  World  War  put  together ;  to-day 
in  its  period  of  decline  and  disfavor  it  is  still  a  living  force,  sunder- 
ing sect  from  sect  and  man  from  man,  a  dagger  ever  active  on  the 
body  of  Christ. 
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With  this  thin^  so  potent,  so  endurinj^.  to  which  the  (  )1(1  Theol- 
og^y  yet  yields  a  half-hearted  allegiance,  the  Xew  Theology  has 
broken  forexer.  The  leaders  of  this  school  assert,  in  Channing's 
noble  words,  that  we  are  responsible,  not  for  the  rightness  but  for 
the  ii])rightness  of  our  opinions.  They  deny  tliat  there  exists  any 
external  authority  before  which  the  consciences  of  men  may  be 
tried.  Certain  intellectual  Ijclicfs  are,  doubtless,  a  part  of  Christian- 
ity, but  a  man  may  reason  honestly  and  yet  mistakenly,  therefore 
they  refuse  to  condemn  or  pass  judgment  ujion  those  who  differ 
from  them  upon  intellectual  grounds  alone. 

It  is  this  winsome  tolerance,  this  fellow-feeling  with  those  who 
differ,  which  appeals  so  powerfully  to  a  great  number  of  enlightened 
men  to-day.  Xo  less  strong  an  attraction  is  the  sincerity  of  the  new 
school.  This,  of  course,  is  not  without  blemish  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, but  on  the  whole  its  followers  exhibit  an  unwillingness  to 
defend  traditional  doctrines  merely  because  they  are  traditional,  and 
a  readiness  to  abandon  preconceived  opinions  in  the  interest  of  truth 
which  are  indicative  of  mental  honesty. 

To  represent  the  Xe\v  Theology  as  faultless  would  be  foolish 
and  dishonest.  The  chief  deficiency,  that  with  which  its  orthodox 
opponents  are  so  fond  of  reproaching  it,  is  a  lack  of  spirituality 
This,  however,  is  probably  not  the  result  of  any  doctrinal  errors, 
but  rather  the  natural  consequence  of  the  scientific  method.  With 
the  exaltation  of  reason  as  the  great  solver  of  difficulties,  the  ten- 
dency almost  inevitably  arises  to  regard  it  as  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  and  to  approach  every  question  as  though  it  were  a  problem 
in  logic  or  mathematics. 

Our  i)sychological  enthusiasts  are  sure  that  they  can  trace  the 
course  of  man's  religious  instinct  back  through  the  ages  and  explain 
its  origin.  Our  philosophical  friends  must  have  a  deity  whom  they 
can  express  in  terms  of  the  Absolute,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  w'ithout 
some  exi)lanation  of  the  problem  of  evil.  The  result  of  such  an 
attitude  is  that  much  of  the  finer  element  in  religion  inevitably  es- 
capes it,  even  as  Darwin  relates  that,  as  he  became  absorbed  in  his 
biological  studies,  the  love  for  music  passed  from  his  life. 

Tlie  intellect  must  ahvays  be  the  chief  element  in  theology,  since 
this  is  the  natural  expression  as  well  as  explanation  of  the  religious 
instinct.  Rut  the  intellect  alone  is  not  enough.  ;\.s  the  skill  of  the 
great  general 'consists  in  the  use  of  no  single  arm.  l)ut  in  the  har- 
monious manipulation  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  so  the  truly 
catholic  theologian  must  utilize  reason,  experience  and  intuition  in 
his  assault  upon  the  strongholds  of  truth. 
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This  over-intellectualism  of  the  Hberal  movement  is  shown  in  its 
disregard  of  mysticism  and  of  the  study  of  comparative  reHgion. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  the  reason  for  this  attitude  is  obvious.  A 
man  who  has  yielded  himself  wholly  to  the  scientific  spirit,  who  has 
found  his  reason  an  invincible  weapon  for  the  pulling  down  of 
creedal  strongholds  and  an  inevitable  guide  through  the  labyrinths 
of  historical  research  ;  who  with  this  experience  has  plunged  into 
the  new  science  of  psychology  and  whose  soul  is  fascinated  at  the 
sight  of  fresh  fields  of  knowledge — such  a  man  is  frequently  most 
reluctant  to  admit  that  experiences  may  be  passed  through  and  that 
events  may  take  place  which  his  reason  cannot  explain  nor  his 
science  elucidate,  and  is  apt  to  insist  with  some  vehemence  that  all 
such  experiences  must  be  purely  subjective  and  illusory,  and  con- 
sequently possess  only  a  reflexive  value. 

Whether  this  explanation  be  correct  or  not.  the  fact  remains 
that  mysticism  has  played  a  part,  and  that  a  most  vital  part,  in  all 
great  world  religions ;  it  has  expressed  itself  in  phenomena  pos- 
sessing permanent  worth  for  all  peoples  and  times  ;  it  has  moulded 
the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of  history: 
it  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Christian  Church 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  it  demands  to  be  studied  with 
sympathy  and  respect  by  all  those  who  would  place  themselves  in 
line  with  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  enter  upon  the  entire  inheri- 
tance of  the  Church  of  the  ages.  Happily  there  are  signs  of  an 
awakening  interest  in  this  field  among  the  younger  generation  of 
liberal  theologians,  an  interest  which  the  experiences  of  the  late  war 
will  probably  do  much  to  stimulate. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  much  the  same 
may  be  said.  A  growing  interest  is  noticeable,  but  it  needs  to  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  Too  many  men  go  out  of  our  seminaries 
with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  religions  other  than  their  own. 
Moreover,  too  great  a  part  of  our  work  heretofore  has  been  the 
comparing  and  cataloging  of  specific  doctrines  held  bv  dififerent 
races  of  mankind.  This  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  more  work  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  field.  But  there  has  not  been  sufiicient  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  inherent  religious  nature  of  man, 
that  mysterious  and  unconquerable  spirit  which  expresses  itself 
through  all  doctrines  and  dogmas,  which  lurks  behind  all  fetishes 
and  superstitions,  which  has  not  left  itself  without  witnesses  among 
any  race  or  in  any  age,  in  devotion  to  which  men  have  sacrificed  all 
things  and  inspired  by  which  they  have  accomplished  all  things, 
which   everywhere   is   unceasingly   active   upon   their   inmost   lives. 
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which  can  never  be  vanquished  nor  destroyed,  but,  though  seem- 
ingly overwhelmed  by  the  floods  of  materialism  and  skepticism, 
returns  ever  to  the  contest  with  irresistible  might.  This  spirit,  T 
say,  in  its  native  strength  and  grandeur,  we  have  not  been  taught 
to  wonder  at  and  reverence  as  we  should.  Repelled  by  the  lower 
forms  of  expression  of  which  it  is  compelled  to  avail  itself,  we  have 
concentrated  our  attention  upon  one  or  two  of  its  noblest  mani- 
festations, and  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  vastness  of  its  power. 

This  tendency  must  l)e  checked  and  is  being  checked.  If  we  are 
to  make  our  religion  the  highest  and  final  expression  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  mankind,  we  must  cultivate  in  ourselves  a  sympathy  for 
all  manifestations  of  that  spirit.. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  aft'airs  at  the  present  day.  What 
of  the  future?  We  may  safely  say,  first  of  all,  that  Christendom  is 
facing  changes  more  sweeping  than  any  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  Reformation.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  chances  for  a  reunion  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  greater  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
Arius  and  Athanasius  joined  in  their  immortal  combat. 

To  appreciate  this  fully  we  have  first  to  contemplate  the  de- 
structive side  of  the  liberal  movement,  and  terribly  destructive, 
indeed,  it  has  been.  The  mighty  enginery  of  truth  have  made 
irreparable  breaches  in  the  middle  walls  of  partition.  The  ramparts 
of  dogma  have  been  broken  down  and  their  blood-stained  battle- 
ments are  no  longer  tenable.  Consider,  for  instance,  what  are  the 
vital  issues  at  stake  between  a  twentieth-century  Presbyterian  and 
a  twentieth-century  Methodist?  Or  between  a  Methodist  and  a  Con- 
gregationalist?  The  question  itself  is  a  rcductio  ad  ahsurdum.  Our 
sects  and  denominations  to-day  are  the  interesting  relics  of  historic 
contests  over  issues  that  are  dead  and  gone.  I  Tow  can  we  quarrel 
now  concerning  our  doctrines  when  the  search-light  of  historical 
criticism  has  revealed  to  us  their  steady  growth  through  the  centuries 
and  the  tiny  seeds  from  which  they  sprang? 

Take,  for  example,  the  conflicting  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist.  Historical  investigation  shows  us  clearly  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  primitive  love-fea.st  of  the  early  Church  into  a 
mystical  substitute  for  blood-sacrifices  both  Jewish  and  pagan.  The 
conflicting  speculations  of  a  later  day  are  thus  brushed  aside  by  the 
hard  liand  of  fact.  .Again,  with  what  face  can  we  insist  upon  the 
accei)tance  of  any  particular  Christology  when  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  makes  us 
familiar  with  any  number  of  Christologies  varying  all  the  way  from 
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Adoptionism  and  Samosatianisni  to  Sabellianism  and  Patripassian- 
ism?  Or  how  can  we  demand  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
when  the  very  term  was  nnknown  to  the  early  Church,  many  of 
whose  members,  as  Tertulhan,  its  inventor,  himself  testifies,  ob- 
jected strongly  to  its  introduction  on  the  ground  that  it  set  up 
three  gods?  Furthermore,  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  first  century,  who  appreciates  the  spontaneous  democracy  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  the  formless  and  extemporaneous  char- 
acter of  church  government,  how  absurd  seem  the  claims  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies  and  high-church  parties  to  be  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ  and  his  apostles ! 

The  foundations  of  intolerance  and  bitterness  and  particularism 
have  been  undermined  by  the  historical  investigators,  and  their 
parapets  are  crumbling  away.  We  have  gotten  back  beyond  Augus- 
tine and  Origen.  we  are  getting  back  behind  Paul,  back  even  to 
Jesus  himself.  And  as  we  do  so  there  comes  into  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  day  at  Jerusalem  when 
the  question  was  asked,  "\Miat  commandment  is  the  first  of  all?" 
xA.nd  we  recall  the  noble  words  of  the  reply,  "The  first  is.  Hear  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God.  the  Lord  is  one ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  The  second  is  this.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command- 
ment greater  than  these."  And  when  we  ask  ourselves  in  perplexity 
just  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  we  hear  the  answer,  "Behold  my 
mother  and  my  brethren.  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the 
same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 

How  refreshing  are  such  words  to  our  tired  souls,  how  sweetly 
they  sound  across  the  centuries,  like  echoes  out  of  paradise !  As 
when  in  the  restoration  of  some  ancient  cathedral  a  coat  of  white- 
wash has  been  removed  and  underneath  is  found  untouched  the 
beautiful  painting  of  some  long-dead  master,  so  when  the  accretions 
of  superstition  and  dogma  and  tradition  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  edifice  of  historical  Christianity,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  left  un- 
changed and  unchanging  in  its  eternal  beauty,  so  that  we  are  moved 
to  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day. 
and  forever!" 

This  has  been  the  great  achievement  of  modern  scholarship, 
that  it  has  relegated  our  theologies  to  obscurity  and  recovered  for  us 
the  message  and  the  personality  of  the  historic  Jesus.  To-day 
liberal  men  of  dififerent  parties  are  fraternizing  upon  the  ancient 
battlefield  and  together  pledging  their  loyalty  to  the  two  command- 
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nicnts  Du  wliich  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  l'roj)hets.  The  founda- 
'ions  arc  heing  laid  for  a  new  Catholicism.  The  work  of  destruction 
is  nearly  at  an  end.  \\y  the  removal  of  the  false  we  have  established 
the  true.  The  great  realities  of  ("lod's  fatherhood  and  man's  sonship. 
of  the  i)ossil)ility  of  communion  with  the  Divine,  of  the  universal 
love  of  God  that  unites  all  men  in  a  common  brotherhood — these 
are  being  einphasized  now  as  never  before  in  Christian  history. 

The  future  is  ours  if  we  dare  to  seize  it.  I'.ut  we  must  seize 
it  without  fear  and  hesitation,  we  must  press  onward  without  doubt 
or  vacillation,  if  we  are  to  turn  j)ossibility  into  fact  and  make  actual 
reality  of  so  glorious  a  hoj)e. 

Herein  lies  the  great  opportunity  for  the  Xew  Theology.  For 
it.  at  least,  there  is  very  little  to  unlearn.  But  to  lead  the  march  to 
victory  it  needs  to  transform  itself  from  a  school  of  tranciuil.  some- 
what easy-going,  theologians  into  a  movement  full  of  life  and 
enthusiasm,  to  ])lace  upon  its  negative  conclusions  a  purely  incidental 
emphasis  and  to  thrust  into  the  foreground  the  recovered  gospel 
for  wliich  the  world  cries  aloud  to-day.  It  must  cultivate,  above 
all  else,  the  practice  of  the  spiritual  life,  it  must  preach  to  men  the 
friendship  of  God.  It  must  stretch  its  sympathies  to  include  all 
the  faiths  and  ])eoi)les  of  the  world.  It  must  assimilate  all  that  is 
of  value  in  the  experiences  of  the  past.  It  must  sift  from  super- 
stition and  fantastic  illusion  and  false  interpretation  that  element 
of  permanent  reality  and  value  in  the  mystical  life,  which  the  mystics 
of  all  faiths  and  ages  share  in  common,  that  we  may  have  a  mysti- 
cism which  will  not  be  in  contradiction  to  the  reason,  but  corrobora- 
tive of  and  complementary  to  it.  a  i)erpetual  fountain  of  life  and 
hope  and  inspiration.  .And  when  it  has  done  this  the  Xew  Theologv 
will  be  theology  no  longer,  it  will  be  religioii. 

.\or  will  it  be  religion  only,  it  will  be  a  new  Catholicism.  It 
will  welcome  to  its  fellowship  men  from  all  the  world,  and  each 
will  find  himself  at  home  in  it.  Here  is  the  opportimity  if  we  are 
men  enough  to  take  it.  But  if  the  theologians  of  the  liberal  school 
choose  supinely  to  let  it  pass  by  it  may  not  return  for  centuries. 
The  sj)irit  of  freedom  is  hampered  to-day  by  the  division  of  its 
followers.  These  are  either  confined  to  two  small  denominations 
or  are  scattered  here  and  there,  singly  or  in  little  groups,  through- 
out the  orthodox  churches,  their  presence  in  which  seems  to  lend 
suj)port  to  the  sluggish  mass  of  tradition. 

The  favorite  argiunent  of  the  latter  class  is  that  the  Church 
cannot  be  got  to  move  l)y  action  from  without ;  that  what  is  needed 
is  j)ressure  from  within.     In  many  instances,  in  some  of  the  more 
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unprogressive  and  dogmatic  quarters,  the  liberals  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  certain  amount  of  insincerity  and  duplicity  neither 
jiist  to  the  conservatives  nor  fair  to  their  own  brethren  in  order  to 
retain  their  membership.  In  other  quarters  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  liberals  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  sundered  one  from  another  and  obscured  by  the  crowd  of 
their  companions.  The  effect  of  their  united  influence  is  lost.  What 
we  need  is  a  rallying-point.  "Then  Samuel  took  a  stone  and  set  it 
between  Mizpah  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezer, 
saying  'Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us!'"  Some  landmark  we 
need  about  which  to  gather,  some  program  to  stand  by,  a  united 
movement  which  shall  split  the  present  denominational  lines,  whether 
by  the  formation  of  an  actively  liberal  party  in  all  churches,  or  by 
uniting  elements  of  these  into  a  new^  body,  so  that  if  men  must  be 
divided  from  one  another,  they  may  at  least  be  separated  by  living 
issues  and  not  by  those  that  are  dead. 

If  this  be  not  done,  if  we  go  on  stifling  the  living  breath  of 
freedom  within  the  walls  of  ancient  creed,  then  there  is  scant  hope 
of  swift  betterment  in  the  future.  Those  who  look  toward  Rome 
for  the  Catholicism  of  to-morrow  are  building  their  hopes  upon  a 
foundation  of  sand.  Xo  organization  can  hope  to  inherit  the  future 
which  has  declared  war  upon  science  and  history,  upon  the  human 
reason  and  the  instinctive  longing  of  the  soul  for  free  and  personal 
felloW'Ship  with  God.  X^o,  the  Catholicism  of  the  future  will  be 
liberal  if  it  exists  at  all. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Xew  Theology  to  provide  a  basis  upon 
which  all  intelligent  and  broad-minded  men  can  unite  in  a  spirit  of 
truest  religion  and  profoundest  devotion.  If  this  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully the  greatest  task  will  have  been  accomplished.  The  spread 
of  general  education  will  gradually  eliminate  the  unprogressive 
elements  which  refuse  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  movement.  X'eed- 
less  to  say,  there  are  many  rocks  on  which  the  ship  may  split.  There 
is  the  question,  for  instance,  of  government  and  organization.  This 
must  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  forbearance  and  com- 
promise, with  a  main  eye  to  the  practical  situation.  In  a  liberal 
church  it  goes  without  saying  that  any  form  of  government  which  is 
to  be  successful  must  be  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  the  spiri- 
tual autonomy  of  the  individual.  But  if  the  foundations  be  laid  in 
wisdom  and  faith,  we  may  trust  that  the  builders  who  come  after 
shall  not  fail. 

What  might  not  be  accomplished  by  a  reunited  church,  by  an  un- 
divided Christendom !     ^^'e  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  Middle 
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Ages  to  see  what  the  Church  universal  meant  to  the  world.  Though 
in  a  later  day  when  corruption,  intolerance  and  bigotry  had  nearly 
slain  its  soul  the  world  rejected  it,  yet  the  ideal  remained  and  still 
remains.  (lod's  proud  and  confident  challenge  to  the  courage  of  his 
sons.  What  such  a  church  might  be,  what  influence  it  might  wield, 
we  can  but  vaguely  imagine. 

The  medieval  Church  failed  because  it  attempted  to  control 
every  sphere  of  life,  to  command  instead  of  to  suggest  and  encour- 
age, to  repress  instead  of  to  inspire.  Therefore  men  feared  and 
hated  it.  Human  spontaneity  demands  freedom  in  every  sphere. 
But  if  religion  is  anything,  it  is,  as  Mazzini  said,  "the  center  of 
life,"  and  its  influence  must  permeate  the  whole.  Is  it  possible  that 
art  in  all  its  forms — music,  sculpture,  painting,  the  drama,  the 
dance,  etc. — that  education,  science,  government  should  remain  per- 
manently and  confessedly  without  God  as  at  the  present  day?  Or  will 
the  Church  of  to-morrow  bless  the  geologist,  the  linguist,  the  ex- 
cavator, the  biologist  and  the  historian  as  they  labor  to  lay  bare 
the  secrets  of  the  world,  fearless  of  how  their  discoveries  may 
react  upon  herself,  fearless  because  protected  by  the  impenetrable 
armor  of  sincerity  and  truth?  Will  the  statesman  of  to-morrow, 
who  guides  the  progress  of  his  State,  or  perhaps  of  the  World- 
State,  will  the  educator  and  the  reformer  who  struggle  to  uplift 
and  enlighten  the  ignorant,  will  the  artist  and  the  author  w^iose 
task  it  is  to  make  life  beautiful  once  more,  as  well  as  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  who  make  it  possible,  feel  that  together  they  are 
members  of  one  mighty  organism  of  which  their  various  activities 
are  but  the  manifold  expressions  and  which  is  the  synthesis  of  them 
all  ?  Whether  this  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  depends  upon  the  breadth 
of  vision,  the  unselfishness,  the  loyalty,  the  courage  and  the  strength 
of  the  love  of  the  men  of  to-day. 


'THE  HOUSE  OF  UNITY." 

BY  ANNE   KIMBALL  TUELL. 

THE  redoubled  discussion  of  church  unity,  apt  for  these  days 
of  project,  may  well  be  judged  even  outside  the  Christian  order 
a  sig-n  not  of  folly  but  of  reenforcement.  We  have  recognized  by 
other  tests  a  quickening  of  the  religious  life.  We  have  applauded  a 
readiness  in  the  Christian  press  and  pulpit  to  a  more  evident  cour- 
age. We  have  felt  a  recovery  of  lapsed  simplicities.  We  have  rec- 
osfnized  a  new  accessibilitv  to  criticism.  We  have  witnessed  a  real, 
if  bewildered,  searching  of  the  Christian  conscience  for  the  secret 
sin  which  has  delayed  the  Avorld's  salvation.  Reaction  or  cow- 
ardice this  may  in  some  cases  be.  as  the  rationalists  affirm,  the  recoil 
of  weakness  seeking  support  in  a  tottering  universe,  even  if  that 
support  be  but  the  projection  of  an  inward  hope.  But  that  the  core 
of  the  movement  is  sound,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  gather- 
ing conviction  within  the  Church  that  only  a  consistent  Christianity, 
that  is,  a  Christianity  delivered  from  provincialism,  can  stand  the 
test  of  our  logical  and  searching  years. 

A  church,  however,  which  wills  to-day  to  be  catholic,  which 
wills  even  to  survive,  must  consider  boldly  the  adequacy  of  its 
creedal  system.  For  the  current  attacks  upon  Christianity  concern 
not  alone  the  familiar  reproaches  at  the  scant  display  of  its  fruits, 
its  long  failure  to  achieve  a  world  of  justice,  its  alleged  ineptitude 
in  grapple  with  social  issues.  It  has  ceased,  we  are  told,  to  speak 
the  modern  language  of  spiritual  hope.  Broadcast  we  meet  the  con- 
viction, contemptuous  or  sorrowful,  that  the  Christian  Church  may 
by  an  emphasis  upon  dogma,  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  shut 
out  the  future.  The  Church  must  recognize  with  more  than  common 
honesty  that  speculation  upon  the  future  of  religion  which  ignores 
the  continuation  of  Christian  dogma  even  as  a  denatured  survival. 
The  stimulus  of  heresy  is  nothing  new,  to  be  sure.  Antichrist 
has  always  been  active  about  the  "House  of  Unity,  Holy  Church  in 
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English."  He  has  proved  himself  by  our  modern  judgment  a 
respectable  opponent.  He  has  been  for  the  most  part  well  informed, 
better  informed  too  often  than  the  defender  of  the  faith.  To-day 
there  is  the  sole  but  significant  difference  in  his  prospects  that  he 
addresses  himself  not  only  to  the  great  body  of  skepticism  tacit  or 
avowed ;  he  speaks  to  the  conventional  churchgoer  and  the  automatic 
pewholder.  expecting  not  to  shock  but  to  be  considered. 

Such  a  stress  of  challenge  has  been  inevitable  as  apocalyptic 
calamities  have  unrolled.  One  virtue  at  least  has  sprung  from 
limitless  distress  —  that  men  have  dared  to  seek  eternal  values  in 
their  right  proportions.  Xot  only  creeds,  all  fundamental  principles 
once  thought  axioms  are  now  in  the  ordeal.  The  average  mind,  im- 
passive before  the  world's  normal  agony,  has  taken  to  question  at 
the  spectacle  of  evil  rampant  in  a  world  delivered  over  to  torment. 
Within  or  without  the  Church,  typical  thinkers  of  the  present  gen- 
eration will  not  appear  at  the  last  day  among  the  unblest  company 
who — to  borrow  the  older  language  of  the  strong  psalm— "have 
taken  their  souls  in  vain."  This  is  the  generation  which  has  sought 
the  face  of  God. 

Before  so  honest  an  inquiry  there  should  be  no  misgiving. 
Whoso  is  nervous  at  the  exposure  of  his  truth  to  exterior  contacts 
is  condemned  already  of  unl)elief  immeasurably  more  noxious  than 
the  assault  of  open  opposition.  A  sincere  faith  should  be  able  to 
offer  its  critics  a  sufferance  as  courteous  and  serene  as  was  shown 
itself  long  ago  by  the  unprofessing  Pharisee:  "If  this  counsel  or 
this  work  be  of  men.  it  will  be  overthrown ;  but  if  it  is  of  God, 
ye  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  them,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  be 
fighting  against  God."  To-day,  then,  as  surely  as  in  St.  Paul's 
time,  whatsoever  things  are  written  are  written  for  everybody's  in- 
struction. 

The  present  censure  is  written  in  large  assumptions.  For  criti- 
cism no  longer  condescends  to  attack  this  or  that  explicit  dogma  of 
this  or  that  sporadic  sect.  It  discredits  w'ith  a  sweeping  negligence 
of  ancient  issues  the  ancient  status  of  dogma  itself.  Take  for  in- 
stance four  familiar  excerpts  from  English  publication  during  the 
war.  selected  at  random : 

"The  present  crisis  is  for  the  Church  of  England  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  either  making  a  fresh  start  or  for  committing 
suicide.  .  .  .The  student  calls  himself  a  churchman.  He  believes  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  invisible,  wherein  is  and  shall  be  gathered 
up  all  we  have  ho])cd  and  dreamed  of  good.  He  also  calls  himself 
an  English  churchman.     lUit  he  will  never  be  satisfied  till  the  Church 
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of  England  be  the  Church  of  all  good  men  and  women  in  England, 
and  till  all  the  good  thoughts  and  deeds  in  England  are  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  Lord  of  all  good  life  through  the  medium  of  his  bodv 
the  Church."     (Donald  Hankey.) 

"It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  the  one  great  advantage 
of  Western  Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  nobody  very  seriouslv 
believes  in  it.  .  .  .1  cannot  believe  that  anywhere  between  Suez  and 
Singapore  there  exists  that  healthy  godlessness,  that  lack  of  any  real 
effective  dependence  upon  any  Outward  Power.  .  .  .which  is  so  com- 
mon in  and  around  the  Christian  churches."     (William  Archer.) 

"Nevermore  shall  we  return  to  those  who  gather  under  the 
Cross.  .  .  .Even  such  organization  as  is  implied  by  a  creed  is  to  be 
avoided,  for  all  living  faith  coagulates  as  you  phrase  it."  (H.  G. 
Wells.) 

"Whatever  else  be  the  outcome  of  this  business,  let  us  at  least 
recognize  the  truth :  it  is  the  death  of  dogmatic  Christianity.  Yes, 
dogmatic  Christianity  was  dying  before  this  war  began.  When  it 
is  over,  or  as  soon  as  men's  reason  comes  back  to  them,  it  will  be 
dead.  .  .  .Let  us  will  that  it  be  the  birth  of  a  God  within  us  and  an 
ethic  Christianity  which  men  really  practise."     (John  Galsworthy.) 

The  above  quotations  carry  each  the  sanction  of  a  distinguished 
name.  Donald  Hankey  indeed  voices  perfectly  the  common  Angli- 
can ideal,  but  with  a  bold  reserve  implicit  in  the  context.  William 
Archer's  squib,  to  be  respected  and  not  disregarded,  may  nevertheless 
be  discounted  for  the  present  purpose.  Such  as  he  will  populate 
no  future  church.  They  ignore  the  witness  of  mystic  experience : 
they  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given. 
The  other  two  cuttings  are  representative  of  a  contemporary  tone 
both  in  point  of  assault  and  scope  of  assumption.  ]\Ir.  H.  G.  Wells, 
expressing  himself  after  what  flourish  his  nature  wills,  has  been,  as 
we  have  all  recognized,  possessed  of  an  apostolic  earnestness,  come 
in  his  own  opinion  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  provided  not  with  a 
philippic  but  with  a  gospel.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  \>een  used  to  lend 
his  utterance  the  authority  of  a  poignant  genius  sensitive  to  ex- 
perience. In  both  we  read  the  current  distrust  of  dogma  taken  for 
granted  in  the  lay  press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  vain  the  churches,  one  and  all,  deny  such  emphasis.  There 
are  the  denominations  less  rigorous  and  more  indulgent,  who  have 
grown  to  ignore  though  seldom  to  repudiate  the  lines  of  sectarian 
cleavage.  There  are  the  liberal  congregations,  increasingly  numer- 
ous, who  have  reduced  their  entrance  requirements  to  the  minimum 
of  creedal  test.     There  is  the  still  infrequent  but  significant  appear- 
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ance  of  the  non-sectarian  church,  which  must  tend  to  appear,  unless 
church  pohcy  aUcrs.  a  separate  and  non-Christian  growth. 

Even  the  conservative,  jealous  in  the  ^guardianship  of  creedal 
tradition,  reject  the  re])roach  that  it  is  static  or  exclusive.  Such 
misconception,  they  say,  and  often  with  truth,  comes  frequently  from 
luiwilliufjness  or  inability  to  realize  the  life  within  the  dogmatic 
system.  For  the  creeds  they  allow  a  tolerated  diversity  of  inter- 
pretation. Creeds,  Protestants  are  coming  to  confess  to  be,  not  final 
statements  of  revelation  but  tentative  adumbrations  of  truth ;  a 
church's  mission,  not  to  present  a  platform  but  to  offer  approach 
to  spiritual  experience.  To  such  experience,  dogmatists  declare,  a 
dogma  is  no  dead  survival  but  a  symbol  of  life.  The  letter,  as 
all  agree,  was  made  for  the  spirit's  sake,  not  the  spirit  for  the  letter. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  for  the  large  majority  of  the 
Christian  world  the  primary  reciuirement  for  church  initiation  is 
not  hunger  for  the  bread  of  life,  but  direct  assent,  however  qualified 
by  personal  translation,  to  the  historical  creeds  or  to  some  modi- 
fication of  them.  So  far  at  least  the  churches  deliberately  allow, 
for  reasons  however  valid  in  their  own  belief,  the  apprehension  of 
the  undogmatic  world  that  their  truth  is  crystallized,  no  longer 
fluid  to  the  stream  of  ages,  that  they  protect  as  their  supreme 
treasure  still  another  though  strangely  diversified  deposit  of  faith. 

The  demand  therefore  grows  frankly  vocal  to-day  that  the 
Christian  Church,  if  it  wills  to  become  the  church  of  all  and  the 
church  of  the  future,  be  "open  free"  without  test  or  barrier  of 
belief.  There  need  be  no  immediate  question  of  abandoning  the 
creeds.  Such  abandonment  would  be  for  a  noble  body  of  believers 
to  withhold  the  essential  act  of  faith.  The  tentative  specifications, 
furthermore,  already  offered  for  the  future  creed  of  the  united 
churches,  though  auspicious  of  good  intent,  arc.  to  say  the  least, 
premature.  The  churches  can.  however,  during  our  crucial  years 
of  transition,  abate  their  rigors — allow  to  their  full  fellowship,  and 
receive  at  their  sacraments,  with  a  hospitality  still  rare  even  in  these 
tolerant  days,  any  soul  whatsoever  in  need  or  desire  of  a  corporate 
religion.  Telling  sanctions  for  so  unguarded  a  freedom  are  frequent 
nowadays  even  from  the  inner  zone  of  orthodoxy. 

Such  relaxation  of  polity  would  appear  to  many  a  devout  sj)irit 
submission  to  an  inferior  standard,  a  fresh  and  final  denial  of  its 
master.  Let  the  i)ossibility  nevertheless  be  discussed  with  candor 
if  the  churches  consider  with  sincerity  the  vision  of  ultimate  union 
The  church  of  the  past,  at  least  in  fact  of  reconstructive  attack, 
has  failed  more  often  through  caution  than  through  liberality.     The 
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schism  of  Christendom  had  perhaps  never  befallen  if  the  rigid 
world  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  held  the  illumined  judg- 
ment of  Erasmus  toward  anxious  guardians  of  tradition:  "Why 
should  they  try  to  narrow  what  Christ  intended  to  be  broad?" 

A  church  of  the  future,  we  all  admit,  must  be  built  against  far 
horizons.  It  must  approach  its  ultimate  catholicity  with  an  under- 
standing generous  and  alert  for  the  diverse  messages  which  fill  the 
air  of  the  present.  Churches  of  the  present  therefore  must  never 
sun  themselves  in  the  pride  of  a  specious  or  partial  tolerance,  each 
secretly  persuaded  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  center  of  a  coming 
patchwork.  The  future  will  achieve,  we  hope,  not  a  mere  combina- 
tion of  sects  but  deliverance  from  sectarianism.  It  must  embrace 
not  only  the  body  of  church-members  who  enjoy  privilege  within 
the  fold,  but  the  far  more  considerable  body  not  eligible  for  asso- 
ciation. It  cannot  count  upon  the  nicest  adjustments  of  the  most 
tinely  balanced  compromise.  A  patchwork  of  all  existing  com- 
munions would  make  but  a  sorry  sight  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
A  patchwork  meanwhile  will  never  suffice  for  the  spiritual  reenforce- 
ment  of  a  world  reborn,  however  vaguely  marked  be  the  pattern  of 
its  stitch.  Concessions  of  ceremonial,  concessions  of  ordination, 
concessions  of  administration,  concessions  of  minor  doctrine,  may 
make  a  composite  but  never  a  catholic  church.  The  church  of  the 
future  will  never  grow  out  of  a  perpetuation  of  the  historic  mistake 
incident  to  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  must  not  condemn  to  narrowness 
what  by  necessity  of  nature  must  be  broad.  It  exists  to  repeat  the 
bidding  of  its  master  who  called  to  his  companionship  all  who  labor 
heavily. 

The  church  of  the  future,  we  may  hope,  rich  in  abundance 
from  the  eternal  fountains,  may  venture  to  discard  both  caution 
and  economy  in  her  hospitalities.  She  will  trust  like  the  eternal 
mother  in  the  souls  of  all  her  children  till  the  souls  begin  by  virtue 
of  that  trust  to  "come  into  being  and  to  take  a  certain  shape."  Un- 
reserved in  grace,  she  will  abide  the  return  of  the  prodigal  and  the 
stubborn.  Replenished  in  pity,  she  will  serve  better,  if  she  may, 
the  blind  who  will  not  see,  the  hungry  who  hunger  not  enough,  the 
seekers  for  righteousness  who  seek  not  with  all  their  hearts.  Gentlest 
like  her  master  for  the  "poor  in  spirit,"  she  will  in  those  far-away, 
lenient  days,  minister  with  special  welcome  to  the  half -strangers 
within  her  gates,  who,  uncomforted  by  the  persuasion  of  religious 
experience,  seek  the  more  eagerly  from  the  Church  the  Christian 
habit,  a  support  to  follow  without  vision  the  hearsay  of  divine 
commandment.    The  church  of  the  future  should  shut  out  to  loneli- 
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iiess  not  one  soul  which  desires  companionshijx  remembering  the 
\varnin<j  of  her  saints:  "Take  to  thyself  faithful  companions,  that 
in  going  up  the  mount  thou  mayest  use  their  counsel  and  he  suj)- 
ported  bv  their  aid — because  woe  to  him  that  is  alone!  If  he  fall, 
he  shall  not  have  one  to  help  him  up.  lUit  if  one  fall  l)eside  another, 
by  another  he  shall  be  saved."  .\t  least  until  such  abundant  grace 
has  been  offered  by  all  communions,  the  Church  sorrows  without 
logic  that  "the  world"  rejects  its  Christ,  lest  haply  the  Church  be 
found  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  rejecting  the  world.  Premature 
as  well  is  the  elegiac  consolation  which  the  Church  sometimes 
allows  herself — that  she  keeps  alive  in  a  neglectful  world  a  secret 
flame  in  a  secret  shrine.  To  cherish  a  flame  in  a  secret  shrine  is 
only  a  less  disobedience  than  to  put  a  candle  under  a  bushel.  In  the 
coming  vears  of  test  the  Church  must  be  the  light  of  the  world 
or  die. 

Any  body  of  Christians,  however  cautious,  acts  with  evasion 
unworthy  of  its  message  if  it  turns  away  any  religious  impulse 
which  cannot  commit  itself  to  the  historicity  of  a  selected  doctrine. 
If  there  is  value  in  the  corporate  life  of  a  religious  body,  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  still  the  accepted  exponent  of  Western  religion,  must 
provide  that  life.  It  claims  besides  a  capacity  able  to  include  the 
entire  reach  of  religious  asi)iration.  It  should  embrace  without 
scru])le  wliatever  worshij),  genuine  though  less  explicit,  desires  or 
accepts  such  alliance. 

Vty  so  bold  a  latitude  Christians  may  use  their  supreme  chance 
in  the  tremendous  years  ahead,  may  prove  perha])s  the  universality 
of  their  faith,  its  sufificiency  for  the  future  gospel.  For  the  pro- 
claimed substitute,  the  expected  religion  of  the  future,  has  not  yet 
arrived.  desj)ite  the  flutter  of  contemporary  ])rophecy.  .\s  usual 
and  more  plentiful  than  usual,  there  are  the  religions  adequate  for 
the  righteous  ;  but  as  usual  the  righteous  is  less  than  another  in 
need  of  a  prophet.  For  the  patriot  who  has  forgotten  his  soul  in 
his  country's  behalf  the  "religion  of  nationalism"  may  suffice,  partial 
ideal  though  it  must  one  day  i)rove  in  an  inflnite  universe.  For  the 
serviceable  and  humane  of  mind  may  suffice  the  apotheosis  of  hu- 
manitv.  the  religion  of  service.  I'^or  the  virile  of  will  and  potent 
in  hope  may  suffice  th"  "Invisible  King."  indomitable  spirit  of  im- 
mortal youth  which  feels  no  need  for  the  Ancient  of  Days.  Here 
has  been  no  new  doctrine  since  Anglo-Saxon  times:  "W'yrd  often 
helps  a  man  not  marked  for  death  if  his  courage  is  good."  Rut 
among  Christians  survives  a  saying,  still  hold  in  some  sense  true 
and  likclvof  more  men  to  be  received  witli  gladness — that  a  supreme 
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religious  genius,  a  certain  Jesus,  once  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners. 

The  status  of  creeds  is  a  problem  most  intense,  among  Prot- 
estants, to  the  church  of  Anglican  tradition.  For  this  widely  dis- 
persed order  as  for  the  Romanist,  the  historical  formulas  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  lixed  system.  Radical  departures  besides  have 
proved  intrinsically  unnatural  to  its  development.  It  desires  to  serve 
the  future  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has  respected  the  past.  Within 
its  rubric,  with  however  imperfect  a  consistency,  it  has  preserved 
for  the  Protestant  world  the  clustered  heritage  of  immemorial  prayer, 
the  incremental  religious  expression  of  all  the  Christian  ages.  With 
instinctive  comprehension  it  has  kept  for  the  Protestant  world  the 
mystic  value  of  the  sign,  through  which  diverse  centuries  can  express 
together  their  Protean  image  of  the  inscrutable  truth.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  creeds,  therefore,  with  their  undiminished  authority 
appears  at  first  to  the  Anglican  only  a  proper  act  of  faith  due  to  a 
cherished   continuity. 

P)Ut  the  Anglican  Church  possesses  in  its  past  the  precedent 
not  only  of  loyalty  but  of  compromise.  At  any  rate,  it  must  face 
the  issue  which  it  has  been  so  eager  to  raise.  From  this  church 
more  insistently  than  from  other  Protestants  has  come  the  summons 
to  a  united  Christendom,  the  dream  of  a  church  catholic  not  only  in 
phrase  but  in  truth.  It  has  been  ambitious  to  contribute  of  its  own 
values  toward  the  nucleus  of  the  church-to-be.  If  it  desires  with 
a  valiant  logic  this  new  and  spiritual  Catholicism  ample  for  the 
church  triumphant  of  a  world  restored  to  progress,  it  may  under- 
stand with  a  fresh  significance  its  ancient  title  of  "the  middle  way." 
It  has  thought  to  possess  the  mission  for  a  unique  mediation. 

A  church,  too,  wdiich  holds  the  sacramental  life  a  principle  of 
its  essential  health,  should  welcome  as  the  best  proof  of  its  vitality 
the  desire  for  its  communion  in  a  type  of  modern  mind  which, 
religious  of  temper,  must  loyally  reject  the  historical  creeds.  Such 
minds,  at  present  repudiated  by  the  "House  of  Unitv,"  cannot  for 
their  part  feel  alien  from  any  Christian  fellowship.  They  remember 
the  reputed  promise  of  Jesus,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  knock  and 
it  shall  be  opened  to  you."  Their  need  and  desire,  identical  with 
that  of  the  accredited  sheep,  should  in  their  idea  be  a  sufficient 
plea.  They  too,  failing  to  quicken  their  own  souls,  have  sought 
upon  their  pilgrimage  the  support  of  faithful  companions.  They 
too  have  read  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Church  the  expression  which 
the  soul  desires  of  its  search  for  righteousness,  its  penitence,  its 
recurrent  hope,  its  insufficiency  for  its  own   salvation.     For  them 
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too,  though  they  scruple  to  confess  a  unique  and  localized  Incarna- 
tion, the  sole  support  of  life  is  the  faith,  difficult  to  sustain  in 
solitary  devotion,  that  the  Word  has  been  and  shall  be  again  made 
flesh.  For  theni  too,  it  may  be.  the  sacramental  life  is  a  necessity 
of  spiritual  growth.  I-'or  them  in  a  peculiar  sense  perhaps  more 
mystical  than  for  the  standard  churchman,  the  luicharist  is  a  uni- 
versal and  immortal  symbol,  of  a  significance  more  ancient  and 
comprehensive  than  inheres  in  its  Christian  import — type  of  the 
primordial  hunger  for  the  bread  of  heaven  and  the  relief  that 
awaits  the  act  of  entire  faith.  Hence  perhaps  might  grow,  if  the 
Church  could  recognize  its  august  opportunity,  the  central  heart  of 
a  religious  body  for  the  years  to  be,  wherein  could  gather  that  com- 
plete unnumbered  multitude  who  must  touch  in  some  fashion  the 
invisible  symbol  in  search  of  invisible  grace.  This  is  no  feast  for 
the  select  and  the  elect ;  we  know  it  if  we  will  be  quite  fearless. 
Xot  alone  Romanist  or  Anglican,  not  alone  Christian,  not  alone 
Persian  or  Phrygian,  not  localized  to  any  cult  or  mystery,  is  the 
ancient  impulse  of  the  God-seeking  soul  to  dramatize  itself  in  a 
unique  sacrament,  to  express  itself  in  a  special  metaphor:  "What 
shall  I  render  unto  God  for  all  that  He  hath  rendered  unto  me? 
T  will  accept  the  cup  of  salvation." 

liy  grace  free  without  proviso  the  whole  Christian  Church  may 
live  in  the  younger  generations  to  which  the  future  belongs,  b^or 
youth  is  forever  religious  and  agnostic.  Wistful  for  worship,  he 
follows  the  quest  of  the  unknown  God  with  the  thrust  of  imperative 
desire.  Xon-conformist  always,  and  to-day  with  a  multi])lication 
of  his  normal  independence,  he  knows  no  bondage  to  the  most 
sublime  tradition,  he  attacks  ineffable  mysteries  with  the  full  energy 
of  his  complete  intelligence,  holding  that  intelligence  highly  as  the 
sole  access  to  truth.  I'or  the  unfelt  mysteries  of  dogma  he  has  the 
distrust  of  a  courageous  reason  which  has  not  apprehended  defeat. 
For  the  old-believers  and  their  heritage  of  formulas  he  maintains 
the  complacence  of  a  superior,  indulgently  conscious  of  emancipa- 
tion. Reverent  toward  the  present  more  easily  than  toward  the 
past,  he  may  not  humble  himself  to  the  experience  of  the  ages :  for 
he  lives  in  a  present  of  multiform  experience  with  instincts  unfettered 
as  his  own.  Fearless  for  truth,  he  rejects  as  a  point  of  fundamental 
honor  that  compromise  of  the  modernist  and  the  easy-going,  the 
acceptance  of  dogma  with  a  ])ersonal  interpretation.  Interpretation 
has  appeared  to  the  literal-minded  a  ([ucstionable  luxury  since  the 
days  of  ./  Talc  of  a  Tub.  Interpretation  in  spiritual  confession 
would  be  to  his  mind  perjury,  the  authentic  sin  against  the  Holy 
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Ghost  for  which  no  forgiveness  has  been  found.  This  is  the  gene- 
ration, let  us  never  doubt,  which  has  sought  the  face  of  God;  but 
it  must  seek  in  ways  self-rehant  and  austere,  loyal  to  a  vision  real 
though  less  defined.  To  refuse  to  such  youth  the  fellowship  of  a 
Christian  communion  is  to  choose  the  break  between  a  passing  and 
a  coming  generation  :  "And  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  shall  be  turned 
to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest 
1  come  and  smite  the  world  with  a  curse."  The  essential  curse  for 
an  ecclesiastical  system  ambitious  to  be  the  channel  of  eternal  life, 
has  long  been  pronounced  and  more  than  once  remembered :  "Ye 
make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your  traditions." 

Consistent  dogmatists  need  feel  no  uneasiness  at  so  unreserved 
a  gospel.  ]\Iinds  which  hold  dogma  dear,  not  through  habit  or 
stubbornness  but  in  persuasion  of  their  spiritual  values,  fear  without 
logic  or  obedience  if  they  foresee  from  a  liberal  church  the  lapse 
of  essential  formulas.  Let  the  formulas  reveal  their  own  vitality. 
More  reasonably  should  each  dogma  inherently  valid  be  preserved 
and  recognized  anew,  as  better  known  to  a  more  intimate  compre- 
hension, if  the  critics  think  from  within  rather  than  from  without 
the  Christian  fold.  Debarred  from  a  church's  communion,  minds 
distrustful  of  authority  are  provoked  to  attack  or  tempted  to  in- 
difference;  within,  they  should  judge  of  the  doctrine  with  a  closer 
sensitiveness,  a  surer  access  to  its  potential  life.  Again  a  legacy 
from  the  fair  and  liberal  mind  of  Erasmus  may  serve  both  for  en- 
couragement and  for  correction,  the  faith  not  yet  uniformly  ac- 
cepted for  all  our  modern  confidence — that  the  sources  of  truth 
can  never  suffer  from  being  understood.  If  a  dogma  be  the  very 
word  of  eternal  life,  it  will  bear  best  witness  at  nearest  range,  will 
show  at  closest  contact  the  proof  of  authentic  religion,  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  temporal  being  from  the  sources  of  unseen  power.  Within 
the  Church,  at  any  rate,  whether  dogma  hold  or  fail,  should  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  intimate  recollection  of  Jesus. 

With  the  power  of  that  personality,  as  we  have  always  known, 
not  with  our  interpretations,  lies  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Let  the  Church  trust  to  its  Christ ;  let  Jesus  represent  his  Church ; 
and  the  Cross  may  still  remain  the  symbol  of  an  ex])anding  salvation. 
Still  it  remains  as  of  old  the  call  to  creation's  sacrifice,  the  death-in- 
life,  immemorial  paradox  at  the  core  of  universal  religion.  Still  it 
continues  for  minds  not,  like  Mr.  Wells  and  his  kind,  "unaccustomed 
to  the  idea  that  they  are  lambs."  the  symbol  of  a  peculiar  gentleness, 
the  gentleness  of  the  good  shepherd.  An  example  it  may  yet  remain 
of  a  great  humility,  virtue  not  yet  to  be  discarded,  though  we  await 
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with  some  skepticism  the  material  heritage  of  the  meek.  It  may 
last  for  the  limit  of  the  world's  travail,  reminder  of  its  central  sor- 
row, whither  the  heart  of  man  withdraws  itself  to  renew  a  loyalty 
and  to  gain  support.  And  for  an  age  pledged  to  an  incalculable 
reconstruction,  the  Cross  may  become  in  a  fresh  sense  the  sign  and 
promise  of  unbroken  will. 

For  as  we  return  afresh  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  read  anew 
the  tidings  of  its  evangel,  there  emerges  always  more  visibly  to  our 
ken  the  conception  of  an  ever  more  manly  Jesus,  quite  as  virile,  we 
have  felt,  as  the  Invisible  King.  His  is  a  figure  instinct  of  activity 
and  attack.  His  is  a  message  whose  characteristic  utterance  is 
perhaps  not  a  beatitude  but  the  fearless  rebuke,  "Thou  hypocrite!" 
His  is  a  spirit  bold  to  righteous  aggression,  unsparing  to  cut  the  sham 
of  falsehood  and  self-interest,  indomitable  in  hope,  speaking  with 
authority  because  his  words  have  power. 

So  strongly  conceived  his  Christ  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  of  long 
ago  as  a  hero  stout  of  courage,  strong  in  assurance,  mounting  his 
cross  in  the  face  of  mankind  eagerly  and  with  speed.  Here  was  an 
act  not  primarily  of  submission  but  of  achievement.  Here  in  the 
vision  of  the  "glory-tree"  was  the  sign  not  of  renunciation  and  of 
accepted  defeat,  but  of  a  victory  potent  in  hope.  Of  such  victory — 
who  knows — men  still  to  be  born  may  be  telling  when  the  nations 
become  kindred  in  very  truth  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  remember 
themselves.  And  for  a  present  labor,  the  Cross  may  stand  confessed 
anew,  symbol  of  energy  supported  till  the  end. 

Provided  that  it  stands  the  symbol  of  a  true  Catholicism  for  a 
world  which  gropes  toward  fellowship.  For  a  more  hospitable 
Church,  breaking  with  tradition,  can  find  sure  compensation  in  a 
closer  approach  to  the  spirit  of  its  master  in  his  more  illumined 
moments.  The  Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  however  we  interpret 
his  Messiahship,  was  too  completely  the  incarnation  of  his  message 
— the  loss  of  self  in  an  entire  devotion — to  be  a  stickler  for  a  belief 
among  his  followers  in  his  divine  incarnation.  No  })rayer  to  his 
person  was  enjoined  upon  them,  no  ordeal  of  profession  as  initia- 
tion to  discipleship.  He  would  feed  five  thousand  who  had  shown 
interest  in  the  kingdom  with  no  f|uestion  asked.  His  was  a  policy, 
or  rather  a  power,  not  of  discrimination  but  of  summons,  ready  to 
send  out  to  the  by-ways  and  hedges  and  force  to  the  feast  a  hetero- 
geneous crew  by  no  means  appreciative  of  the  privilege.  Hunger 
was  blest  in  his  sight,  not  for  its  poverty  but  for  its  promise  of 
fulfilment.  Still  the  final  consolation  of  seekers  after  truth,  rejected 
or  not  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  the  word  of  the  Christian's  master. 
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"If  any  man  will  do  my  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  A 
church  hesitant  before  the  dangers  of  liberality  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  great  parable  of  Jesus  is  half  a  statement,  only 
half  a  prophecy:  "Other  sheep  have  I" — not,  "shall  I  have" — "and 
they  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  The  Church  at  least 
should  dread  less  an  indiscriminate  generosity  than  the  risk  of  an 
ultimate  rejection  at  some  judgment  day,  if  it  should  be  proved, 
condemned  of  obscurantism,  unequal  to  the  future:  "Depart  from 
me.  I  know  you  not.  For  I  was  anhungered  and  ye  took  me 
not  in !" 


GENESIS  AND  THE  CUXETFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 

BY  H.  W.   MENGEDOHT. 

ON  December  the  12tli,  1872,  a  discovery  which  astonished  the 
whole  world  and  esi)ecially  the  world  of  Biblical  study  was 
announced.  On  that  day  Mr.  George  Smith  read  before  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology  in  London  a  paper  containing  a  translation 
of  an  Assyrian  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  which  gave  the  Chal- 
dean account  of  the  Deluge,  an  account  which  presented  astonishing 
agreement  with  the  Biblical  version. 

This  wonderful  inscription  may  well  be  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Assyriology.  for  it  established  at  once  and  forever  its  im- 
portance as  an  aid  to  Biblical  study.  The  inscription  has  been  so 
often  translated  and  commented  upon  that  there  is  no  need  to  make 
a  detailed  examination  of  it  here,  but  some  of  the  more  important 
features  deserve  notice. 

The  gods  decide  to  make  a  deluge  to  punish  men  for  their  sins. 
The  opening  lines  read : 

"I  will  declare  to  thee  the  hidden  word  and  the  decision  of 
the  gods  will  I  reveal  to  thee. 

In  the  city  of  Suripak  which  thou  knowest.  that  city  was 
ancient  when  the  gods  within  it.  their  hearts  prompted  them 
to  make  a  deluge." 
One    just    man    named     Shamas-napishtim    or    Tzit-napishtim 
(Living  Sun)  was,  however,  to  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the 
god  Ea  or  la.  and  he  is  directed  by  Ea  to  build  an  ark  or  ship: 
"Pull  down  thy  house  and  build  a  ship. 
Forsake  thy  possessions  and  take  care  of  thy  life, 
Abandon  thy  goods  and  save  thy  life 
And  bring  up  the  seed  of  everything  into  the  ship." 
The    wise   man    Tzit-napishtim    did    as    he    was    told    and    the 
deluge  began.    The  inscription  further  describes  in  the  most  graphic 
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manner  the  terrible  storm  which  swept  the  land  for  seven  days  and 
destroyed  all.  The  mother  goddess  then  laments  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  people : 

"The  old  race  of  man  has  been  turned  into  clay 

Because  I  assented  to  this  evil  in  the  council  of  the  gods 

And  agreed  to  a  storm  which  hath  destroyed  my  people. 

That  which  I  brought  forth,  where  is  it? 

Like  the  spawn  of  fish  it  filleth  the  sea." 
For  seven  days  and  six  nights  the  wind  blew  and  the  deluge 
and  tempest  overwhelmed  the  land,     ^^'hen  the  seventh  day  drew 


THE  CHALDEAN   ACCOUNT   OF  THE  DELUGE. 
Clay  tablet,  650  B.  C.  British  Museum.   (Bj^  permission  of  the  Trustees.) 

nigh  the  deluge,  tempest   and   storm  ceased.     The   ship   rested  on 
Mount  Nizir  (Safety)  for  twelve  days  and  then  another  week. 

We  have  now  the  episode  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  birds, 
the  dove,  the  raven  and  the  swallow : 

"On  the  seventh  day  I  sent  forth  a  dove  and  let  her  go. 
The  dove  flew  hither  and  thither. 

But  there  was  no  resting-place  for  her  and  she  returned. 
I  sent  out  a  swallow^  and  let  her  go  forth. 

1  The  swallow  was  called  bv  the  Babylonians  ''the  bird  of  destiny." 
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The  swallow  flew  hither  and  thither. 

Rut  there  was  no  resting-place  for  her  and  she  returned. 

Then  T  sent  forth  a  raven  and  let  her  go. 

The   raven   flew   away  and  beheld  the  abatement   of  the 

waters. 
And  she  came  near,  wading  and  croaking  but  she  returned 

not. 
Then  I  brought  all  forth  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven." 
Next  we  have  an  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  and 
an  interesting  reference  to  the  rainbow : 

"The  Lady  of  the  gods  drew  nigh 
And  she  lifted  up  the  great  arches  which  Ann  had  made 
according  to  his  wish." 
Then  a  covenant  is  made  that  there  shall  be  no  more  deluge, 
and  Tzit-napishtim  and  his  wife  are  translated  "to  be  like  the  gods 
in  the  sacred  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers." 

It  can  well  be  imagined  what  an  excitement  such  a  discovery 
caused,  and  in  1875  it  was  followed  by  a  still  more  startling  one, 
namely  that  of  the  Babylonian  tablets  of  Creation.  This  discovery 
excited  as  much  if  not  more  interest  than  that  of  the  Deluge: 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  published  and  commented  on  by 
nearly  every  Assyriologist  of  importance. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  first  tablet  show  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  Mosaic  account : 

"When  on  high  the  heaven  was  not  named, 
On  the  earth  below  a  name  was  not  recorded. 
The  primeval  Apsu   (Deep)  begat  them 
And  Chaos  Tiamat  was  the  mother  of  theiu  all. 
The  waters  were  gathered  together, 
Xo  field  was  formed,  no  marsh  was  seen 
When  (as  yet)  the  gods  had  not  been  called  into  being. 
Xone  bore  a  name  and  no  destinies  were  ordained. 
Then  were  created  the  gods  in  the  midst  of  heaven." 
The  next  tablet  of  importance  is  the  fifth,  which  describes  the 
creation  of  the  stars,  moon  and  sun,  the  arrangement  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  the  regulation  of  the  measurement  of  time.     Re- 
cently Mr.  L.  W.  King  of  the  British  Museum  has  discovered  a 
small  fragment  which  describes  the  creation  of  man.     It  reads: 
"When  Marduk  heard  the  word  of  the  gods 
His  heart  prompted  him  and  he  devised  a    cunning  plan. 
He  opened  his  mouth  and  si)ake  to  Ea. 
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That   which   he   had   conceived   in   his   mind   he   imparted 
to  him : 

My  blood  I  will  take  and  bone  I  will  fashion, 

I  will  make  man,  that  man  may.  .  .  .- 

I  will  create  man  that  he  shall  inhabit  the  earth." 
This  fragment,  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  does  not  accord 
lunipletely  with  the  Hebrew  account  in  Gen.  ii.  4-7,  but  agrees  with 
the  version  of  the  Greco-Chaldean  historian  and  priest  Berosus. 
There  is  another  story  of  the  creation  of  man  found  in  the  Gilga- 
mesh-Nimrod  epic  which  is  especially  interesting.  The  story  re- 
lates to  a  companion  for  the  hero  Gilgamesh,  and  the  creation  is 
performed  by  the  goddess  Aruru,  a  mother-goddess : 
"On  hearing  the  words  of  the  gods 

Aruru  planned  a  godlike  man  in  her  mind. 

Aruru  washed  her  hands. 

She  broke  off  a  piece  of  clay  and  cast  it  on  the  ground. 

Then  she  created  Ea-bani  the  hero." 
The   expression   "godlike  man"    (amil  ana)    closely   resembles 
the  Biblical  expression  "man  in  his  own  image,"  Gen.  i.  27. 

The  question  which  now  arises  is  as  to  the  date  of  these  Assy- 
rian documents,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Mosaic  accounts. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  study  many  declared  them  to  be  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  accounts,  but  that  is  now  shown  to  be  impossible. 
The  tablets  which  Mr.  George  Smith  first  translated  came  from 
the  royal  library  at  Nineveh  founded  by  Assurbanipal  between  640 
and  625  B.C.,  but  they  are  distinctly  stated  to  be  transcripts  of 
older  documents  in  the  Babylonian  libraries.  Some  of  these  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  among  them  two  fragments  of  the 
Deluge  Tablet,  one  discovered  at  Sippara  by  Dr.  Scheil,  the  other 
by  Dr.  Hilprecht  at  Nippur.  Both  of  these  fragments  are  fortu- 
nately dated  copies  from  the  reign  of  the  Babylonian  king  Ammiza- 
dugga,  B.  C.  1800,  therefore  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
age  of  Moses.  The  period  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  B.  C. 
2300  to  B.  C.  1800,  was  a  great  literary  epoch  and  during  it  most 
of  the  national  traditions,  legends,  poems,  etc.,  were  collected  and 
committed  to  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  correct  to  describe  the  Hebrew 
accounts  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge  as  copied  from  the  Babylonian 
versions,  and  this  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  No  doubt, 
during  the  great  revision  of  Hebrew  literature  in  post-Captivity 
times  under  Ezra,  the  Babylonian  traditions  which  the  learned  Jews 
-  Tablet  broken  here. 
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must  have  been  familiar  with  in  Uahylon  may  have  supplied  some 
details,  but  the  marked  j)olytheistic  turn  of  the  Chaldean  stories 
and  the  plain  monotheism  of  the  Jewish  version  preclude  the  theory 
of  direct  borrowing.  We  must  look  rather  to  a  common  source 
of  tradition  far  back  in  the  dim  azure  of  the  past  from  which  the 
writers  of  both  nations  drew  their  inspiration. 

Passing  on  now  to  that  portion  of  Genesis  which  we  will  call 
the  secular  or  historical  portion  as  distinct  from  the  early  chapters 
containing  the  traditions  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge,  there  are  many 
which  receive  ample  illustration  from  the  monuments,  all  of  which 
tend  to  prove  their  accuracy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  purchase  of  the 
field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Ilittite  (Gen.  xxiii. 
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AN   INSCRIPTION   IN   HITTITE   HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Found  at  Carchemish  on  tlie  Eiiplirates.     (From  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient 

Times,  p.  241.) 


3-20).  This  incident  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  severe  attack 
by  hostile  critics  ;  yet  we  shall  see  that  monumental  evidence  has 
amply  vindicated  its  accuracy:  In  the  first  place,  the  seller  of  the 
field  is  Ephron  the  Hittitc.  How  can  this  be,  said  the  critics,  since 
the  Hittites  were  an  unknown  i)eople,  and  even  if  they  existed, 
which  was  doubtful,  they  were  only  a  race  of  barbarians  and 
therefore  (juite  incapable  of  taking  ])art  in  so  orderly  a  transaction 
on  strictly  business  lines  as  the  purchase  of  the  cave  as  recorded 
by  the  Hebrew  writer. 

The  discoveries  recently  made  at  Roghaz-Koi  in  .Asia  Minor, 
and  at  Carchemish  and  other  sites  in  .Syria,  have  lirought  to  light 
a  number  of  monuments  of  strange  art  and  inscribed  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic  script   not    that   of    Egypt.      Among   the    documents    which 
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come  from  Boghaz-Koi  are  a  number  of  tablets  inscribed  in  the 
cuneiform  script  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  are  the  letters  and 
dispatches  of  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  to  Rameses  II  and  other 
Eg-yptian  kings  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  about  B.  C.  1366-1200 
Rameses  II  defeated  a  confederation  of  the  Hittite  kings  in  a  great 
battle  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  and  later  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  them,  so  they  must 
have  been  a  people  of  considerable  importance.  A  copy  of  this 
treaty  was  engraved  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Karnak  in  Thebes  by  order  of  Rameses  II  and  among  the  tablets 
found  at  Boghaz-Koi  was  a  duplicate  of  this  treaty  in  cuneiform 
characters  and  in  the  Babylonian  language. 

This  is  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  con- 
federation of  tribes  known  as  the  Hittites  whose  capital  was  in 
Cappadocia,  on  a  site  now  represented  by  the  rock  fortress  of 
Boghaz-Koi.  This  place  the  tablets  call  olu  sarruti  Khati,  "the 
royal  city  of  the  Hittites."  Some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  their 
being  so  far  south  as  Hebron,  but  this  is  proved  to  be  unwarranted 
by  an  important  inscription  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  In  this 
inscription,  which  dates  from  the  Xllth  Egyptian  dynasty,  some 
time  .prior  to  the  date  of  Abram.  the  writer  speaks  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Hittites  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Heru-sha  or  Mentu,  the 
Arabs  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine.  The  Xeqeb  having 
been  destroyed,  this  region  would  include  Hebron. 

The  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  ]\Iachpelah  might 
be  taken  from  a  Babylonian  contract  tablet  of  the  time  of  Hammu- 
rabi, about  B.  C.  2200,  but  the  similarity  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  laws  and  phraseology  of  Babylonian  commerce  were  in 
use  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and  would  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  Ephron  the  Hittite  and  by  Abram  coming  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees.  In  general  facts  and  even  in  minutest  details  the 
account  is  perfectly  accurate,  and  it  affords  another  proof  of  the 
all-important  value  of  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  now  so  amply 
substantiating  the  Biblical  record. 
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BY    \VM.    WEBER. 

II. 

The  account  of  the  ascension,  as  contained  in  the  Acts,  presents 
particular  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  decide  where  the  introduction  written  by  Luke  ends  and  where 
his  first  source  beg^ins.  Westcott  and  Hort  assign  apparently  the 
whole  passage  Acts  i.  1-5  to  the  compiler.  In  that  case,  verses 
3c-5  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  summary  of  Acts  i.  6-8. 
though  the  review  and  the  full  text  would  be  of  nearly  the  same 
length.  The  two  passages  are  certainly  to  a  great  extent  parallel. 
\'erse  3c  informs  us  that  Jesus,  between  his  resurrection  and  as- 
cension, discussed  with  his  disciples  "the  things  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God."  According  to  verses  6-7  the  disciples  asked  Jesus 
at  their  last  meeting:  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?  And  he  said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  times  and  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own 
authority."  Verses  4-5  as  well  as  verse  8  refer  to  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  disciples  are  about  to  receive.  But  while  the 
two  passages  agree  as  to  these  two  points,  they  also  differ  from  one 
another.  Averse  4  Jesus  charges  his  followers  "not  to  depart  from 
Jerusalem"  until  they  were  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  an 
express  command  is  not  found  in  the  second  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  verse  8  contains  a  missionary  command  of  which  no  trace 
is  extant  in  verses  1-5.  That  command,  while  evidently  quite  in- 
dependent of  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  is  just  as  comprehensive  and  includes 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  That  is  demonstrated  by  the  words 
"Samaria."  For  as  the  apostles  are  enjoined  to  go  to  the  Samaritans, 
"the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  means  the  Gentiles. 

These  differences  render  it  highly  probable  that  our  passages 
represent  two  different  sources.  That  would  be  in  line  with  the 
curious  term   "the  kingdom  to   Israel"    (verse  6)    as  over  against 
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"the  kingdom  of  God"  (verse  3)  as  well  as  the  two  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  capital.  Verse  4  we  come  upon  "Hierosolyma," 
whereas  verses  8  and  12  "Jerusalem"  is  used. 

The  text  of  verses  1-5  offers  still  other  difficulties.  The  Greek 
text  of  verse  4  begins  with  a  participle  which  is  translated  by  the 
Am.  R.  V. :  "being  assembled  with  them."  But  the  Greek  text 
has  no  equivalent  for  the  words  "with  them."  A  literal  translation 
would  read  either  "while  he  was  assembled"  or  "while  he  assembled 
himself,"  which  is,  of  course,  sheer  nonsense.  But  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  commentator  to  hide  grammatical  mistakes ;  he  has 
rather  to  face  and  explain  them  if  possible.  In  our  case,  the  only 
explanation  is  to  see  in  the  participle  the  blundering  attempt  of  the 
compiler  of  joining  together  statements  derived  from  different 
sources.  A  second  objection  is  the  sudden  and  uncalled-for  change 
from  indirect  to  direct  discourse  in  verse  4.  The  Am.  R.  V.  felt 
compelled  to  smooth  away  that  difficulty  by  inserting  the  words 
"said  he"  into  the  text.  In  my  opinion,  the  entire  statement :  "which 
ye  heard  from  me :  for  John  indeed  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence,"  belongs 
to  the  compiler.  As  he  did  not  know  any  such  promise  made  by  Jesus 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  he  made  words,  originally  uttered  by 
John  the  Baptist,  serve  his  purpose  (cf.  IMatt.  iii.  11,  Mark  i.  8, 
Luke  iii.  16). 

The  words :  "He  charged  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  require  our  special 
attention.  According  to  them,  the  disciples  had  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem after  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  their  master  and 
were  going  to  stay  there  at  least  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  all 
a  period  of  fifty  days.  From  Matt,  xxviii.  7  and  10  and  Mark 
xvi.  7,  however,  we  learn  that  Jesus  appeared  to  the  Eleven,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  Galilee.  We  have  therefore  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  conflicting  traditions  is  historical. 

When  Jesus  was  arrested,  "all  the  disciples  left  him  and  fled" 
(Matt.  xxvi.  56,  Mark  xiv.  15).  Peter  alone,  or  Peter  and  an  un- 
named disciple,  followed  Jesus  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest. 
But  even  they  must  have  fled  afterward.  Where  could  they  have 
sought  a  place  of  refuge  except  in  Galilee?  There,  at  home,  they 
were  safe  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  taking  up  their  former 
occupations.  They  had  been  prepared  like  all  other  pilgrims  to 
spend  the  days  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem ;  beyond  that  time,  they 
had  not  the  means  of  lingering  and  subsisting  there.  No  congregation 
of  Christians  existed  in  that  city  which  might  have  taken  care  of 
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them.  Thus,  the  statement  of  the  Acts  that  the  apostles  and  other 
disciples  stayed  at  Jerusalem  durins,'  the  whole  time  hetween  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  must  he  considered  as  unhistorical. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  such  a  tradition  could  arise 
among  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions 
in  Palestine  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews.    All  the  im])ortant  events 
which  ushered  in  the  Apostolic  Age  happened  at  Jerusalem.  Even  St. 
Paul,  when  he  wanted  to  see  the  original  apostles,  went  to  the  holy  city. 
Rut  that  does  not  mean  that  Jerusalem,  during  the  .\])ostolic  .\ge,  was 
the  permanent  seat  of  Christianity.   It  was  the  temple  which  attracted 
at  stated  seasons  the  Jews  not  only  of  Palestine  hut  of  the  whole 
world  to  their  religious  ca])ital.     Eor  that  reason  the  Christians  of 
Jewish  descent,  desiring  to  carry  the  mi'ssage  of  Jesus  to  their  com- 
patriots, would  naturally  attend  the  great  festivals  and  address  their 
compatriots  in  the  halls  of  the  temple.    (')n  the  other  hand,  whenever 
a  man  like,  for  instance,  St.  Paul  wanted  to  confer  with  some  of 
the  leading  Christians  in  Palestine,  he  would  try  to  meet  them  at 
Jerusalem  on  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  (cf.  Acts  xx.  16).    In  the 
given  instance,  the  disciples  were  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.     For  Jews  who  had  heen  prevented  from  celebrating  the 
Passover  at  the  temple  or  staying  there  for  all  the  days  of  the  feast, 
were  expected  to  return  for  the  Pentecost  festival.     For  that  reason, 
it  required  no  special  order  from  Jesus  to  bring  his  disciples  back  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  neither  was  it  necessary  for 
them  to  remain  in  the  city  for  fifty  days  in  order  not  to  miss  that  day. 
lerusalem  was  never  a  center  of  Christianity  such  as  Antioch. 
Alexandria.  Rome.  Constantinople,  etc..  became  later  on.    It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  there  ever  existed  in  Jerusalem  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing congregation  of  Christians  who  were  natives  and  permanent 
inhabitants  of  the  city.     Jerusalem  was  the  very  stronghold  of  all 
that  was  reactionary  in  Judaism  ;  and  the  permanent  population  was 
to  such  a  degree  depending  upon  the  ])rosperity  of  the  temple  that, 
far   from   favoring  reformatory  ideas,  they  would  do  anything  in 
order  to  su])])ress  them.    The  fact  that  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  Chri.stians  living  there  left  the  city  and  moved 
to  Pella  in  Perea  proves  those  Christians  to  have  belonged  to  the 
floating  i)opulation  of  the  Jewish  capital  and  to  have  been  compara- 
tively  few   in   number.       Nevertheless,   Jerusalem   as   the   religious 
center  of  the  whole  Jewish  world  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

While  thus  .\cts  i.  1-5  was  exidcntly  written  l)y  a  ( ientile,  the 
same  is  true  of  .Acts  i.  6-(S,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  niissionarv 
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commandment.  In  that  commandment  the  term  "Judea"  demands 
our  special  attention.  "Judea"  might  be  another  name  for  Pales- 
tine, signifying  the  country  of  the  Jews.  But  in  that  case  we  should 
hardly  expect  Samaria  to  be  mentioned  expressly  because  it  is  only 
a  subdivision  of  Palestine.  For  that  reason  "Judea"  in  our  passage 
denotes  most  probably  the  southern  district  of  Palestine  alone.  We 
might  wonder  why  the  other  districts,  (ialilee  and  Perea,  are  not 
mentioned.  P^)Ut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Acts  have  nothing  to  say 
about  winning  over  to  Christ  people  of  those  cantons  during  the 
Apostolic  Age.  Therefore,  the  expression  "in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth" 
names  the  actual  scenes  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  apostles, 
including  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  the  Acts.  As  such  the  expression 
points  clearly  to  either  the  original  compiler  of  the  book  or  to  the 
editor  of  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  the  work.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  accept  the  second  choice. 

The  question  asked  of  Jesus :  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  sounds  rather  strange  in  the  mouth 
of  the  original  disciples  of  Jesus.  Their  master  had  never  pretended 
to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  national  kingdom 
of  the  Jews.  He  promised  to  bring  the  "kingdom  of  God,"  or  the 
"kingdom  of  heaven."  His  personal  disciples,  however  dull  and 
slow  of  understanding  we  may  imagine  them  to  have  been,  could 
not  help  but  be  fully  aware  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  terms 
"kingdom  of  God"  and  "kingdom  of  Israel"  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. The  former  is  an  idea,  the  latter  a  concrete  object.  Ac- 
cording to  John  xviii.  36  Jesus,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Pilate : 
"Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  said:  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  That  statement  implies  that  Jesus  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  a  kingdom  of  the  Jews.  Luke  xvii.  20f  a  similar 
saying  of  Jesus  has  been  preserved.  "Being  asked  by  the  Phari- 
sees, when  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh",  he  answered  them  and 
said :  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  :  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here,  or  there !  for  lo,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you."  "Not  with  observation"  means  undoubtedly  not  in 
visible,  concrete  form.  Our  bodily  senses  are  unable  to  perceive 
it.  No  hand  can  point  to  it.  This  negative  definition  is  accom- 
panied and  supplemented  by  the  positive  statement  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  us.  It  exists  within  our  hearts,  that  is  to 
say,  it  belongs  to  the  ideal  world.  As  an  abstract  term,  belonging 
to  the  same  category  as  God,  spirit,  righteousness,  virtue,  love,  etc., 
it  shares  with  them  the  quality  not  of  being  real,  but  of  being  actual. 
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If  Jesus  tliou^dit  his  enemies  worthy  of  receiving  such  informa- 
tion from  him.  how  much  more  thoroughly  must  he  have  discussed 
this  verv  hasic  fact  of  his  revelation  with  his  intimate  disciples 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  continue  his  work  after  him.  Xone  of  the 
Eleven  could  therefore  have  asked  the  risen  Jesus  the  question  of 
Acts  i.  6.  It  rather  hears  the  stamp  of  a  later  age  when  grossly 
materialistic  expectations,  connected  with  the  belief  in  his  second 
coming  and  derived  chiefly  from  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings,  had 
found   favor  among  Gentile  Christians. 

A  similarly  materialistic  conception  prevails  also  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  our  paragraph.  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  Gospel, 
as  we  have  seen.  Jesus  consoles  his  disciples  by  assuring  them  of 
his  everlasting  presence.  Acts  i.  11  the  disciples  are  told  that  Jesus 
who  had  been  taken  away  from  earth  and  transferred  into  heaven 
would  return  to  them  at  some  future  time.  .\s  consolation  the 
bereaved  adherents  of  Jesus  were  offered  the  ])romise  of  a  later 
reunion  instead  of  a  permanent  communion. 

Matt,  xxviii.  16-20  as  well  as  Acts  i.  1-12  have  a  curious  parallel 
in  Luke  xxiv.  44-53.  The  clause:  "that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  to  all  the  Gentiles"  (Luke 
xxiv.  47),  reminds  us  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The  last  words  of  the 
same  verse  "beginning  from  Jerusalem"  refer  to  .\cts  i.  8,  where 
Jerusalem  is  named  as  the  first  place  at  w^hich  the  apostles  should 
bear  witness  to  Jesus.  The  statement:  "Behold.  I  send  forth  the 
j)romise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  be 
clothed  with  power  from  on  high"  (Luke  xxiv.  49)  is  based  upon 
Acts  i.  4:  "lie  charged  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to 
wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father."  and  Acts  i.  8:  "Ye  shall  receive 
power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you."  Also  the  locality 
whence  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,  is  the  same  in  Luke  and  Acts. 

The  compiler  of  the  closing  ]iaragraph  of  the  third  Gospel  has 
derived  his  material  chiefly  from  the  Acts,  but  he  used  also  the  first 
Gospel.  The  composer  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  hardly 
possessed  three  different  accounts  of  the  ascension  of  which  he 
added  one  to  his  Gospel  while  he  inserted  two  into  the  .Acts.  The 
ascension  inaugurates  the  history  of  the  apostles.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  introduces  the  relation  of  the  deeds  of  the  apostles.  If  that 
is  right,  it  could  not  have  been  made,  by  the  same  person,  also  the 
conclusion  of  the  Gospel.  In  otiier  words,  Luke  xxiv.  -14-53  must 
have  1)ccn  added  to  the  third  Gospel  some  time  after  it  had  been 
completed  and  published  by  Luke. 

That  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  literary  character  of  Luke 
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xxiv.  44fif.  It  consists,  far  from  being  one  organic  whole,  of  a 
number  of  unconnected  fragments.  \'erse  44  is  an  incomplete 
sentence,  consisting  of  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  directly. 
A  literal  translation  reads :  "These  words  which  I  spoke  to  you, 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  the  psalms 
concerning  me."  The  Am,  R.  V.,  to  make  the  sentence  readable, 
has  added  the  verb  "are"  and  translates :  "These  are  the  words," 
etc.  But  as  the  text  does  not  contain  any  words  to  which  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  could  refer,  the  sentence,  which  is  com- 
plete only  apparently  in  the  Am.  R.  V.,  floats  in  the  air. 

Verse  45  opens  with  "then,"  an  adverb  instead  of  the  coordinate 
conjunction  "and,"  which  in  most  cases,  if  not  always,  is  character- 
istic of  the  work  of  a  compiler  or  glossator.  The  entire  sentence 
of  verse  45  :  "Then  opened  he  their  mind  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  scriptures,"  is  a  connecting  link,  joining  together  verse 
44,  which  contains  words  of  Jesus  in  direct  discourse,  and  verses  46f , 
which  is  indirect  discourse.  (It  would,  by  the  way,  be  difficult  to 
explain  what  kind  of  a  process  that  opening  of  the  mind  was.) 
At  the  end  of  verse  47,  the  construction  changes  again  to  direct 
discourse  with  the  words  "beginning  from  Jerusalem"  and  con- 
tinues as  such  to  the  end  of  verse  49.  The  participial  clause  be- 
longs, of  course,  to  the  following  sentence :  "Ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things."  It  ought  to  be  translated:  "Beginning  from  Jeru- 
salem, ye  shall  be  witnesses  of  these  things."  For  the  participle 
"beginning"  is  of  masculine  gender  and  in  the  nominative  plural 
in  our  Greek  text  and  can,  therefore,  in  no  way  belong  to  the  pre- 
ceding accusative  and  infinitive  clauses.  For  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  to  stand  in  the  accusative.  Even  if  we  wanted  to  overlook 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  participial  clause,  it  could  apply 
only  to  the  first  half  of  the  indirect  discourse.  Such  things  mark 
the  seams  where  sentences  picked  up  from  different  sources  have 
been  stitched  together  in  an  unskilful  manner. 

As  the  party  who  deemed  it  necessary  to  furnish  what  he  con- 
sidered a  better  conclusion  of  the  third  Gospel  than  the  first  editor 
had  done,  has  made  use  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19  as  well  as  of  Acts  i. 
1-12,  his  work  is  younger  than  either  of  those  passages.  It  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  a  very  late  date,  if  any  importance  were  to 
be  attributed  to  the  words :  "Behold,  I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you"  (verse  49).  Acts  i.  4  we  simply  learn  the  dis- 
ciples were  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.     Thus  Luke 
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xxiv.  49  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  dogma  tluit  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

I'.ut  all  these  arguments  seem  to  be  vain  because  we  find  1  Ap.. 
50a.  clear  reference  to  Luke  xxiv.  49.  We  read  in  Justin  Martyr: 
"and  having  seen  ascending  into  heaven  and  believed  and  received 
power  sent  by  him  from  there  to  them  and  gone  to  them  and  gone 
to  every  nation  of  the  human  race."  The  first  of  these  participle 
constructions,  "having  seen  ascending  into  heaven."  is  derived  from 
Acts  i.  11;  but  the  third  clause,  "having  received  power  sent  by 
him  from  there  to  them."  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  Luke  xxiv.  49. 
We  must  take  notice,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  first  two  parti- 
ciples, "having  seen"  and  "having  believed,"  lack  their  direct  object. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  enough  to  supply  the  personal  pronoun  "him" 
to  "having  seen."  The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  undoubtedly  is: 
"having  seen  him  ascending  into  heaven."  Still  the  question  re- 
mains to  be  answered :  Why  should  Justin  have  omitted  that  little 
word?  That  the  object  of  "having  believed"  is  missing  is  a  much 
more  serious  thing.  For  it  cannot  be  easily  supplied.  The  tliird 
clause  speaking  of  the  sending  of  power  from  heaven  by  Christ  is, 
to  say  the  least,  exjjrcssed  very  clumsily.  In  addition  to  these 
minor  details,  we  must  not  overlook  the  more  important  fact  tiiat 
the  close  and  original  connection  between  the  immediately  preceding 
and  succeeding  ])assages  is  disrupted  by  those  ])articij)les,  and  not 
only  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  but  also  their  grammatical 
construction  is  concerned.  A  literal  translation  of  the  entire  ])as- 
sage  with  the  doubtful  clauses  j)laced  in  ])arentheses  will  render 
this  quite  clear.  "Xow  after  he  was  crucified,  even  his  disciples 
apostatized  all  and  denied  him.  lUit  later  on.  after  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead  and  be^n  seen  by  them  and  taught  that  it  was  found 
in  the  prophecies  in  which  all  those  things  had  been  foretold  as 
going  to  hai)])en — (and  having  seen  ascending  into  heaven  and 
having  believed  and  having  received  power  sent  by  him  from  there  to 
them  and  having  gone  to  every  nation  of  the  human  race) — they 
taught  those  things  and  were  called  apostles."  Before  the  paren- 
thesis the  genitive  absolute  is  used  in  the  original  text,  while  within 
the  parentheses  the  participles  are  in  the  nominative  plural.  For  all 
these  reasons,  T  feel  compelled  to  regard  the  words  in  the  j)aren- 
theses  as  an  interpolation. 

There  remain  Luke  xxiv.  13-4.^  and  John  xx.  l*)-i').  'Phe  first 
of  these  passages  consists  of  two  parts,  verses  13-35  and  verses 
36-43.  The  former  section  relates  the  experience  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples that  went  to  luumaus.   The  pericope  oflfers  no  exegetical  diffi- 
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culties.  It  is  a  perfectly  clear  and  straightforward  story.  There  is 
a  direct  reference,  however,  to  Luke  xxiv.  1-11  in  verses  23f  which 
indicates  the  age  of  the  whole  passage. 

The  Emmans  pericope  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  how  people 
could  become  convinced  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  who  had  no 
chance  of  seeing  the  risen  Lord  because  they  belonged  to  a  later 
generation.  The  solution  is :  by  studying  closely  the  Old  Testament 
which  has  foretold  the  suffering  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  That 
again  points  to  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr. 

The  two  Emmaus  disciples  were  made  aware  that  Jesus  him- 
self had  opened  their  eyes  to  understand  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  observe  how  the  presence  of  their  risen 
master  was  revealed  to  them.  They  failed  to  recognize  his  figure, 
his  features,  and  voice.  Not  until  he  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  being  their  guest,  "was  he  known  of  them  in  the  breaking  of  the 
bread"   (Luke  xxiv.  30f  and  35). 

The  breaking  of  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  a  characteristic 
ceremony  of  the  Christians  and  distinguished  them  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  empire.  By  taking  the  bread,  blessing,  and  break- 
ing it  in  the  proper  way,  any  stranger  could  identify  himself  as  a 
believer  in  Christ  among  Christians.  Rut  in  Palestine,  it  was  dif- 
ferent. For  there  all  bread,  not  only  the  unleavened  bread  of  the 
Passover,  is  broken  even  to-day,  for  it  is  baked  in  rather  thin  cakes, 
somewhat  like  our  crackers.  The  Palestinians,  therefore,  had  no 
use  for  the  bread-knife.  The  head  of  the  family  takes,  blesses  and 
breaks  the  bread  before  he  offers  a  suitable  piece  to  each  of  his 
table  companions.  \Miere  such  a  custom  is  in  general  use,  it  can- 
not be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  any  individual  person.  Thus  our 
Emmaus  episode  belongs  to  the  Gentile  Christian  world,  not  to 
Palestine. 

A^erses  36-43  deal  with  certain  objections  raised  by  opponents 
of  the  Christians.  The  first  Christians,  as  they  readily  admitted, 
had  indeed  beheld  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion.  But  they  could  see 
nothing  extraordinary  in  that  fact.  It  was  only  what  was  to  be 
expected.  Jesus  had  died  as  a  criminal.  His  return  to  his  disciples 
after  his  ignominious  death  proved  simply  that  he  had  deserved 
his  fate.  For  wicked  people  could  find  no  rest  after  d:ath  but  had 
to  haunt  as  ghosts  the  places  where  they  had  lived  and  practised 
their  wickedness.  Their  surviving  associates  were  the  first  to  be 
thus  visited.  The  ancients  distinguished  between  ghosts  and  other 
spiritual  beings.  The  former  had  no  real  body.  Being  merely 
an  image,  a   shadow,  a  ghost — although   visible  to  the   eye — could 
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not  be  touched  by  a  bviii^  person  nor  partake  of  food.  Only  spirits 
like  angels  possessed,  besides  the  gift  of  becoming  visible  or  in- 
visible at  will,  tangible  bodies  which  could  consume  and  digest  food. 
Some  Christian  who  considered  it  his  duty  to  meet  and  refute  such 
slanderous  objections  claimed  the  original  apostles  had  thought 
of  that  and  been  at  first  suspicious  of  the  character  of  the  risen 
Jesus.  Rut  the  latter  had  dispelled  quickly  all  their  doubts  and  mis- 
givings by  proving  to  their  sense  of  touch  that  his  body  was  of  real 
flesh  and  bones  (verse  39)  and  by  eating  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  in 
their  presence  (verses  41  fT). 

Our  section  is  in  all  probability  an  even  later  addition  to  the 
third  Gospel  than  the  closing  paragraph.  We  noticed  in  verse  44 
the  statement  "these  my  words."  etc..  which  in  its  present  position 
introduces  either  an  incomplete  sentence  or  lacks  an  antecedent 
If  we  eliminate  verses  37-43  and  join  verse  44  directly  to  verse  36 
"These  my  words."  or  "These  are  my  words."  would  refer  to  what 
Jesus  had  said  to  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  or  to  what 
Cleopas  and  his  companion  were  just  relating  to  their  f ellow - 
disciples.  Connecting  verses  44-53  directly  with  verse  36  does  not 
remove  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  our  passage,  but  that  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  piece  of  patchwork. 

John  XX.  19-29  is  a  close  parallel  to  Luke  xxiv.  13-35.  The 
problem  is  the  same.  The  answer  given  is:  "Blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed!"  (Am.  R.  W).  The  perfect 
tenses,  '"have  not  seen"  and  "have  believed."  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  the  past  tense.  For  the  (ireck  text  contains  in  both  cases  the 
aorist  which  corresponds  to  our  ])ast  tense.  .Accordingly  we  should 
read:  "Blessed  are  they  that  did  not  see  and  yet  believed!"  We 
expect  Jesus  to  have  employed  rather  the  future  tense  and  to  have 
said:  "Blessed  are  they  that  shall  not  see  and  yet  will  believe!" 
The  out-of-place  tense  indicates  simply  the  late  origin  of  the  whole 
pericope.  That  Thomas  puts  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails 
and  his  hand  into  the  side  of  Jesus  reminds  us  of  Luke  xxiv.  36-43. 
It  proves  the  risen  Jesus  to  have  been,  not  an  ill-boding,  malignant 
ghost,  but  a  s])iritual  being,  an  inhal)itant  of  the  heavenly  world. 

In  closing  this  in^•estigation,  we  may  touch  shortly  upon  the 
question  of  the  so-called  abrupt  ending  of  the  second  Gospel. 
Mark  xvi.  9-20  has  been  recognized  long  ago  as  a  very  late  appen- 
dix. P)Ut  the  end  of  Mark  apj^ears  to  have  been  lost  only  if  we 
compare  that  Gospel  with  the  last  section  of  the  other  Gospels. 
Now,  just  those  closing  sections  for  which  the  second  Gospel  oflfers 
no  equivalents  have  beeii  proved  to  be  of  late  origin  and   foreign 
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additions  to  those  three  Gospels  as  originally  compiled.  Thus,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  second  Gospel  has  preserved 
its  original  shape  and  volume  more  faithfully  than  all  the  others. 
For  some  reason,  the  process  of  adding  new  chapters  to  the  Gospels 
which  at  first  ended  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  came  to  a  full  stop 
much  earlier  with  Mark  than  with  the  other  Gospels.  The  second 
to  be  closed  was  Matthew,  although  Luke  and  John  must  have  re- 
ceived their  final  additions  not  very  long  afterward 


PLOTINUS  AND  THE  ECSTATIC  STATE. 

BY   WALLACE  N.   STEARxXS. 

^yEO-PLATOXISM  represents  the  last  stand  of  Greek  thonght 
^  as  an  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of  life.  What  specnlation 
had  undertaken,  and  what  Christianity  claimed  through  revelation. 
neo-I'latonism  as  the  last  effort  of  ?Iellenism  now  sought  through 
illumination.  The  Greek  hecame  a  mystic.  Another  name  for  illu- 
mination is  "the  ecstatic  state." 

Despite  imperial  favor  the  old  state  religion  declined.  Incom- 
ing cults  either  failed  of  approval  or  proved  wanting.  Christianity 
outlived  them  all.  To  the  Greek  mind — for  captive  Greece  did  the 
Empire's  thinking — there  was  only  one  way  open.  This  Galilean 
cult  must  be  fought  with  its  own  weapons.  The  Christian  and  the 
philosopher  were  now  theologians,  and  each  regarded  his  way  as 
the  way  of  salvation. 

The  first  impulse  was  from  Alexandria,  the  home  of  Clement 
and  Origen.  The  first  stage  was  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  distinct 
working  theory,  to  determine  a  new  standpoint.  Later  scholars  re- 
sorted to  eclecticism  but  this  first  move  was  an  attempt  to  move  into 
new  ground.  Recognizing  that  there  was  some  truth  luiderlying  the 
success  of  the  new  Christian  teaching,  philosophers  sought  some 
such  point  of  view  for  themselves.  For  revelation  they  i)ut  illumina- 
tion. 

The  first  was  Plotinus  (204-269).  This  scholar's  rare  modesty, 
or  at  least  reluctance  to  make  known  any  facts  concerning  his  career 
or  to  permit  himself  to  be  painted,  has  left  us  with  very  few  details 
as  to  his  life  and  person.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  gave  himself 
to  ])hilosophy  and  after  trying  several  masters  became  a  jmpil  of 
Ammonius  .Saccas.  At  forty  he  was  himself  a  teacher  in  Rome 
.\bout  2?^  I'lolinus  began  to  write.  His  treatises,  fifty-four  in 
number,  were  edited  by  his  discii)le  Porphyry. 

His  death  is  obscured  by  wonderful  stories,  but  he  was  loved 
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by  a  host  of  friends  and  revered  and  trusted  by  all  who  knew  him.^ 
Devoted  to  philosophy,  he  was  a  bit  impractical.  His  fond  dream 
of  a  philosophers'  city,  Platonopolis,  governed  according  to  the  laws 
of  Plato,  was,  of  course,  never  realized. 

A  pure  life ;  a  scholarly  but  impractical  mind  ;  a  pleasing,  sym- 
pathetic nature ;  possessed  of  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  true 
student — Plotinus  commands  our  respect  and  even  our  admiration. 


The  starting-point  of  the  neo-Platonic  system  as  represented 
by  Plotinus,  the  most  typical  representative  of  this  school,  is  the  One 
• — TO  a — (called  also  God,  the  Good),-  indivisible  and  non-numerical, 
found  in  all  things  but  in  no  one  of  them,^  by  its  nature  giving 
existence  to  attributes  though  itself  above  them.*  Transcending 
existence,  this  One  is  unthinkable,  inefifable.^  and  inasmuch  as  we 
are  compelled  to  speak  of  it  in  our  limited  terms,  is  involved  in 
mystery,  is  as  a  statue  not  yet  in  the  round.  From  this  primal  one 
the  rest  of  the  scheme  is  derived  by  a  series  of  emanations.  As  at 
each  stage  of  the  lava  flow  the  stream  is  less  than  at  the  point  whence 
the  last  stage  was  derived,  so  these  emanations  at  each  removal 
from  the  primal  source  diminish  in  perfection  and  significance.  This 
process  of  emanation  is  also  not  wholly  explicable,  being  comparable, 
among  other  things,  to  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  or  of  heat 
from  a  fire. 

1.  Intelligence,  the  first  emanation,  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
only  perfect,  thing  in  the  universe.  Comprised  in  this  though  not 
separable  from  it,  similarly  to  the  two  sides  of  a. coin,  are  the  sub- 
jective phase — intelligence  proper,  and  the  objective  phase — the  in- 
tellectible  world. ^ 

2.  As  intelligence  emanated,  so  itself,  though  of  less  productive 
power,  gives  forth  an  emanation,  namely  the  soul.  The  soul  also 
may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  pure  soul,  i.  e.,  the  world- 

1  The  Delphic  Oracle,  consulted  after  Plotinus's  death,  replied  (so  the 
legend  goes)  that  "he  was  partaker  of  immortality  with  the  blest."  His  philo- 
sophical opponent,  Longinus,  said  that  "he  loved  and  reverenced  beyond  meas- 
ure the  manner  of  the  writing  of  Plotinus." 

2  VI,  vii,  23. 

3  Cf.  Porphyry,  Sentt.,  xxxi. 
*  V,  ii.  1 ;  cf.  VI,  ix,  6. 

5  VI,  ix,  4. 

6  VI,  vii,  35 :  cf.  V,  iii,  7. 
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soul  and  the  individual  forms  it  has  taken  on,'  c.  j^..  liuman 
souls  :  and  soul  as  formative  power.  Soul,  like  intelligence,  may 
be  compared  to  the  coin  with  two  sides.**  By  sei)aratinfj  from  the 
soul  the  desires,  as  sense  and  hunger,  and  such  other  things  as  verge 
to  the  mortal  nature,  we  come  to  that  residue  which  may  be  denom- 
inated "the  image  of  the  intellect."  and  which  ])reserves  something 
of  its  light.  Intelligence  strives"  upward  toward  the  One;  soul, 
toward  intelligence.  There  is  here  the  twofold  function:  (1)  Con- 
templation of  the  next  higher,  and  ( 2 )  creation,  by  emanation,  of 
the  next  lower.  Tiirough  the  agency  of  souls  comes  in  the  genera- 
tion of  physical  being ;  human  souls ;  animal ;  stars,  sun  and 
heavens."'  Soul  not  only  ])ro(luced  but  orders  tiie  movings  of  the 
universe." 

3.  The  emanation  from  soul,  body,  is  farthest  removed  from 
God,  yet  bearing  to  some  degree  the  impress  of  the  Absolute.  Body 
expresses  itself  in  forms,  which  constitute  its  reality,  its  being,  as 
matter  its  non-being.  Nature  (<f>vaL<:)  fluctuates  between  being  and 
non-being,  ever  becoming,  ever  changing. 

4.  The  system  of  Plotinus  is  bounded  beneath,  as  by  a  shadowy 
horizon,  by  pure  being,  existence  whose  sole  characteristic  is  priva- 
tion of  all  attributes.  On  this.  or.  better,  into  this,  the  rays  emanating 
from  the  Primal  One  shine  as  the  ur-light  shone  on  the  void,  giving 
to  it  the  semblance  of  form  or  quality  in  so  far  as  it  may  appear  to 
reflect  the  rays  from  the  TVimal  One  falling  u])on  it  in  its  order  of 
emanation. 

II. 
Plotinus  held  the  soul  to  be  immortal,'-  devoid  of  (juantity.  in- 
divisible,   and   everywhere   present    in    its   entirety   throughout   the 
body.     It  is  incorruptible,  allied  to  a  more  divine  and  eternal  nature, 
and  though  merged  in  sensible  objects  has  become  forgetful  of  its 

^  Stoic,  Logos  spennatikos. 

^  In  another  place  (V,  i,  6)  Plotinus  says:  "That  which  is  generated  from 
what  is  superior  to  intellect  is  intellect."  As  intellect  is  the  reason  of  the 
One,  so  is  the  soul  the  reason  of  tlie  intellect.  The  reason  of  soul  is  ohscure, 
but  must  be  that  part  of  soul  which  looks  back  to  intellect  as  intellect  looks 
back  to  the  One.  Each  stage  in  the  series  looks  two  ways;  on  its  better  side 
to  that  which  generated  it,  and  on  its  lower  side  to  that  which  came  after, 
i.  e.,  to  that  which  was  generated  by  it. 

"  V,  iii,  9;  see  also  Proclus,  Quaest.  Theol,  i,  24. 

10  V,  i,  2. 

"To  further  illustrate  the  members  higher  up  in  the  series:  Intelligence 
was  held  to  be  by  nature  what  soul  could  be  only  by  effort,  and  to  proceed 
intuitively  while  soul  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  logical  procedure. 

'-1V.  vii.  10;  cf.  V.  i,  1. 
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source,  yet  needs  only  to  be  reminded  of  its  divine  origin.  Individual 
souls  are  subordinate  to  the  world-soul,  which  is  ever  transcendent, 
a  certain  portion  of  their  essence  being  limited  to  this  terrene  abode, 
and  by  mergence  into  bodies.  All  souls  are  proximate  to  the  world- 
soul,  but  some  more  nearly  so  than  others  by  virtue  of  a  more 
certain,  energizing  desire  strengthened  by  memory's  promptings. 

III. 

Departing  on  the  one  hand  from  the  method  of  pure  reason 
as  represented  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  revelation  as  represented  by  the  Christians. 
the  neo-Platonists,  religionists  as  well  as  philosophers,  had  recourse 
to  illumination.  Illumination  like  revelation  was  a  divine  gift,  but 
whereas  revelation  represented  something  handed  down  to  man, 
illumination  was  rather  an  elevation  of  the  human  until  it  was  en 
rapport  with  the  divine. 

This  illumination  is  a  "suprarational  apprehension  of  divine 
truth,  an  apprehension  which  the  individual  man  comes  to  possess 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  deity  itself  ;  and  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  but  few  who  attain  to  this,  and  even  these 
attain  only  in  rare  moments,  a  definite,  historically  authenticated 
special  revelation,  authoritative  for  all,  is  nevertheless  put  aside. "^•'' 
The  spiritual  quality  of  the  soul  is  the  avenue  by  which  illumination 
becomes  possible.  The  soul  becomes  God,  not  by  intellectual  per- 
ception^* but  by  contemplation,  by  associating,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
so  conversing  with  God  that  there  would  be  a  content  to  communi- 
cate to  others.  This  contemplation  must  be  rapt,  continuous,  ab- 
solutely forgetting  self  in  its  vision  of  the  divine.^'*  The  soul  be- 
comes one  with  the  deity,  like  him.  This  involves  no  change  from 
self  to  some  one  or  something  else.  The  soul  becomes  elated 
without  loss  of  identity,  and.  as  it  were,  snatched  up.  enthused.^'' 
filled  full  of  the  divine  efflatus.  and  so,  as  it  were,  borne  up  by  it, 
loses  passions  and  desires,  and  even  mental  perception  ;  settles  down 
in  unmoved  and  solitary  union,  in  this  respect  being  even  as  the 
One  Itself  (God  Himself).  Nothing  excites  the  soul  now,  not  even 
that  which  is  beautiful.  The  gaze  is  fixed  on  divinity  itself — "just 
as  if  some  one  having  entered  into  the  interior  of  the  adytum  should 
leave  behind  all  the  statues  in  the  temple,  w^hich  on  his  departure 

13  Windelband,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  227. 

14  V,  xi,  7. 

15  VI,  ix,  7. 

16  VI,  ix,  11. 
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from  the  adytum  will  first  present  themselves  to  his  view,  after  the 
inward  spectacle,  and  the  association  that  was  there,  w'hich  was 
not  with  a  statue  or  an  image,  but  with  the  thing  itself."'^  These 
images  which  before  shadowed  forth  to  the  soul  the  real  thing  itself, 
now  become  second  matter.  This  state  Plotinus  calls  ecstasy,  "an 
expansion  and  accession  of  himself,  a  desire  of  contact,  rest,  and  a 
striving  after  conjunction."'^ 

This  attaining  to  the  vision  of  God  is  not  an  act  of  the  in- 
tellect nor  does  it  come  through  the  intellect.  .It  must  come,  if  at 
all,  through  virtue.  "\'irtue,  therefore,  indeed  proceeding  to  the 
end  and  being  ingenerated  in  the  soul  in  conjunction  with  wisdom, 
will  present  God  to  the  view.  But  to  speak  of  God  without  true 
virtue,  is  to  utter  nothing  but  a  name."'"  The  soul,  then,  finds  itself 
at  a  certain  stage  in  the  progression  of  emanations,  but  belongs  to 
a  higher  world,  and  finds  its  highest  mission  to  be  free  itself  from 
the  sensuous  and  to  live  in  that  highest  world.  The  perfect  life  is 
the  life  of  thought,  of  reflection,  of  contemplation.  This  life  of 
thought  is  the  perfect  life:  merely  external  things  play  no  part  in 
true  happiness.  The  soul  finds  here  helps,  as  sensuous  beauty,  and, 
far  better,  mediated  thought.  The  simiiiium  honnm  is  to  become 
completely  buried  in  ourselves,  and  disregarding  all  else,  to  be  ele- 
vated even  above  thought  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  (as  to  things 
external  and  other),  ecstasy  and  singleness.  Whoever  reaches  this 
perfect  state  is  filled  with  the  divine  light,  becomes  so  immediately 
one  with  the  divine  being  (the  One)  that  all  distinctions  between 
the  two  disappear.  Ecstasy  is  thus  a  certainty  of  God.  the  Divine, 
the  One,  a  blessed  rest  in  Him,  a  sinking  into  the  divine  essence. -° 
This  is  not  the  direct  result  of  man's  own  efi'ort :  it  is  a  divine  gift. 
It  comes  not  of  reasoning  but  of  faith  ;  hence,  there  is  great  need 
of  prayer. 

Constant  abiding  in  this  ecstatic  state  may  be  possible,  but  is 
not  actual.  The  common,  the  average  man.  is  not  equal  to  it :  only 
the  philosopher  attains  and  he  only  at  intervals.  "How,  then,  does 
the  soul  not  abide  there?  Is  it  not  because  it  has  not  wholly  migrated 
hence?  P»ut  it  will  when  the  soul  has  continuous  vision  being  no 
longer  troubled  by  the  hindrance  of  the  body."-' 

'^  So  Taylor's  translation,  VI,  ix,  11. 

18  Ibid. 

i»II,  ix,  15. 

-•*  It  is  fair  tlnis  to  personify  the  primal  being.  The  philosophy  of  Plotinus 
was  a  religious  pliiiosophy,  and  the  ecstatic  state  as  thus  attained  would  be 
impossible  were  not  a  personal  relation  thonglit  of.     Cf.  VI,  vii,  15. 

21  VI,  ix,  10. 
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There  is  now  a  change  in  the  soul's  relativity.  It  now  becomes 
not  a  seer  but  a  thing-  seen.  Indeed,  we  talk  of  perceiver  and  thing 
perceived  because  compelled  to  use  language  familiar  to  us  in  earthly 
affairs.  But  soul  is  one  with  God.  The  soul  does  not  see  or  dis- 
tinguish by  seeing  or  imagining  the  existence  of  two  things.  The 
soul  becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  conjoining  center  with  cen- 
ter.-'- Several  times  this  experience  came  to  Plotinus,  and  he  ob- 
tained it  by  "an  ineffable  energy."  Porphyry  says  his  master  enjoyed 
this  experience  four  times  to  his  knowledge,  and  adds  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  oracle  that  the  gods  often  directed  Plotinus  in  the  right 
path  by  extending  to  him  rays  of  divine  light,  so  that  his  book? 
were  composed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine.  Porphyry  states 
that  he  himself  enjoyed  this  experience  at  the  advanced  age  of 
sixty-eight.^^  The  occasional,  fitful  enjoyment  of  the  soul  while  in 
the  flesh  is  only  a  shadowing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  after  physical 
death,  if  we  may  so  style  liberation  from  the  body.  Supreme  souls, 
as  Plotinus,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  dwell  together  in  perpetual  peace 
and  joy.  They  even  approach  the  judges  of  the  dead,  not  expecting 
judgment,  but  that  they  may  enjoy  conversation  with  them. 

22  Ibid. 

23  For  estimate  of  neo-Platonism  see  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity^ 
III,  pp.  133fif ;  Wendland,  Cliristentum  und  Hellcnismiis,  p.  12. 
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I  WAS  musing^  the  other  night  l)y  the  tire  wliile  tlie  pine  logs 
crackled  musically.  . .  . 

There  came  a  very  gentle  tapping  at  the  door.  1  thought  at  first 
it  was  our  pet  dog  gotten  loose  from  the  staljle  where  he  sleeps 
at  night,  but  when  I  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  the  cold 
November  wind  blew  in  without  any  dog.  Startled.  I  looked  into 
the  darkness  and  saw  an  old.  white-haired  man  crouched  by  the 
doorway.  There  was  an  expression  of  real  terror  on  his  face  and, 
as  I  opened  the  floor  farther,  he  slipped  in  and  crouched  in  the 
corner. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked  in  some  astonishment.  "What 
are  you  doing  in  those  rags  on  such  a  night?" 

"They  are  looking  for  me."  he  whispered.  I  noticed  that  he 
was  trembling  violently. 

"W' ho  is  looking  for  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"Everybody."  he  replied.  "I  guess  I  am  what  you  call  a  crim- 
inal. I  have  committed  more  crimes  than  any  other  ])erson  in  the 
world,  and  wherever  I  go  somebody  is  trying  to  kill  me." 

As  the  door  blew  shut,  he  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
Then  he  stared  at  me  so  unblinkingly  that  I  thought  he  must  be 
sufifering  from  some  mental  disease.  Finally  I  pulled  a  chair  up  to 
the  fireplace  and  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  tell  me  his  story.  He 
was  suspicious  at  first,  but  after  we  had  warmed  our  hands  to- 
gether he  seemed  to  thaw  out.    Then  he  told  me  this  strange  tale. 

"I  am  God."  I  jumped  a  little,  but  he  looked  at  me  unper- 
turbed. "That  is  what  everybody  does  when  I  tell  them  my  nam.'." 
he  said,  "but  you  see  they  don't  understand." 

I  smiled  and  waved  my  hand  for  him  to  go  on. 

"I  am  very  old,"  he  said.  The  deep  wrinkles  in  his  face  and 
the  long  white  hair  falling  to  his  shoulders  bore  evidence  of  the 
fact. 
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"I  don't  know  when  I  was  born,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 
For  a  good  many  centuries  I  lived  in  big  trees  and  mountains  and 
clouds  where  I  had  a  delightful  time.  Then  I  went  up  above  the 
clouds  wdiere  it  is  cold,  very  cold.  Occasionally  I  came  down  to 
special  celebrations  like  miracles  and  earthquakes,  but  most  of  the 
time  it  has  been  very  lonely.  I  was  glad  when  they  brought  me 
down  to  earth  and  I  hoped  at  first  that  folks  would  make  friends  of 
me,  but  they  didn't.  They  don't  seem  to  know  how  human  I  am.  In 
almost  every  spot  in  the  world  now  I  am  subject  to  hanging  or 
electrocution." 

"But  my  friend,"  I  asked,  "what  are  all  the  terrible  things 
you  have  done?" 

For  answer  he  pulled  out  from  his  bosom  a  long  white  printed 
bill.  It  was  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  unroll  itself  for  miles  and  miles 
before  I  saw  the  end.    He  noted  my  surprise  with  evident  pride. 

"Read  it,"  he  said,  "and  you  will  see  why  I  am  w^anted  at  every 
bar  of  judgment  in  the  world." 

I  took  it  eagerly  and  began  to  read : 

Wanted — A  person  who  calls  himself  God, 

\  ariously  described  as  a  tree,  a  cloud,  ether  and  a  man, 

\^^hen  last  seen  w^as  on  top  of  Sinai. 

He  is  wanted  by  the  criminal  court  of  humanity  for  the  commission 

of  the  following  crimes  : 
He  created  Adam,  and  then  tempted  him  to  destruction. 
He  drowned  several  million   innocent  people  for  disagreeing  with 

some  of  his  bigoted  Hebrew^  prophets. 
He  wanted  to  destroy  the  world  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 

by  the  sacrificing  charity  of  Jesus. 
He  made  Judas  a  betrayer  and  then  sent  him  to  hell  for  playing 

true  to  his  part. 
He  has  murdered  many  millions  of  his  children  by  famines,  fires, 

earthquakes  and  plagues. 
He  has  been  the  leader  of  every  gang  of  national  murderers  from 

the  first  tribal  blood  feud  to  the  recent  European  holocaust. 
He  has  made  the  human  race  ignorant,  diseased  and  hateful — 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  God,  pointing  a  long  bony  finger  at  the 
last  indictment  I  had  read.     "That  at  least  is  true." 

His  finger  touched  my  hand  and  it  seemed  to  burn  with  a  ter- 
rible sting.     I  jumped  up  in  my  agony. 
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My  wife  was  laughin<:^  at  me.  for  a  spark  from  the  fireplace 
had  fallen  upon  my  hand  while  1  was  asleep. 

Since  that  dream  I  have  thoiiijht  a  c^ood  deal  ahout  God  and 
found  the  subject  rather  profitable.  The  religious  teacher  often 
scorns  the  simple,  common-sense  questions  about  God  which  occur 
to  any  man  when  he  bes^ins  to  think.  The  idea  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  is  usually  treated  with  the  obscurity  of  philosophical  terms  or 
the  soporific  of  personal  raptures.  Tf  a  preacher  ever  recovers  from 
these  evasive  treatments  of  the  subject  of  God.  he  asks  some  strangely 
naive  but  strangely  penetrating  questions. 

If  God  is  my  Father,  why  does  he  leave  me  alone  at  so  many 
crises  of  my  life? 

Tf  God  is  my  Father,  why  does  he  not  want  to  live  on  more 
intimate  terms   with  his  children? 

Tf  God  is  my  Father,  why  do.s  he  allow  one  half  of  the  world 
to  kill  the  other  half  in  his  name? 

To  put  our  questions  in  the  words  attributed  to  Sydney  Smith, 
"Damn  the  solar  system — bad  light — planets  too  distant — pestered 
with  comets — feeble  contrivance — could  make  a  better  with  great 
ease." 

Xow  the  common-sense  re])ly  to  these  (jueries  is  almost  too 
simj)le  to  record,  but  T  have  never  heard  it  effectively  combated. 
If  T  call  any  man  my  father,  T  assume  that  he  is  something  like 
ine.  that  he  1)elongs  to  my  race  and  family.  T  assmne  that  he  cares 
enough  for  me  to  guard  me  as  much  as  possible  from  disease,  crime 
anu  disaster.  Tf  an  American  father  who  had  the  power  to  save 
his  son  from  dving  in  a  burning  house  allowed  him  to  be  destroyed 
witnout  an  attempt  to  sa\e  him,  he  would  be  branded  as  a  legal 
and  moral  criminal.  Yet  God  took  the  flower  of  my  family  and 
burned  her  to  death  one  day  in  a  cellar  because  she  inadvertently 
tipped  over  a  kerosene  lamp. 

The  popular  attitude  after  such  a  disaster  is  to  "cling  bravely 
to  my  faith."  Tn  that  way  millions  of  Russian  peasants  clung  to 
faith  in  their  czar  after  he  had  shown  himself  utterly  heedless  of 
their  welfare.  For  myself  T  cannot  dodge  the  issue.  I  cannot 
continue  to  believe  that  God  is  my  father  or  the  father  of  the  human 
race  when  he  betrays  so  little  care  for  the  lives  and  welfare  of  his 
poverty-stricken,  diseased  and  helpless  children. 

When  the  evils  of  the  world  weaken  our  faith  in  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  there  comes  with  the  weakening  a  reaction  toward  optimism 
We  pass  in  review  the  many  splendid  privileges  of  the  modern  man. 
the  delights  of  nature's  beauty,  and  the  friendship  of  kindly  and 
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honest  souls  who  make  Hfe  rich  anci  happy  by  their  unselfishness. 
"How,"  we  ask  in  this  optimistic  mood,  "how  can  a  God  who  is 
careless  or  cold  give  mankind  all  these  blessings?" 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  blessings  which  God  bestows  upon 
humanity  are  not  half  so  prolific  or  beneficial  in  proportion  to  his 
supposed  power  as  the  kindnesses  which  the  average  earthly  father 
bestows  upon  his  child.  The  earthly  father  sacrifices  himself  to 
keep  the  child  warm  and  well-fed  and  happy.  The  earthly  mother 
goes  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  to  bring  the  soul  of  her  child 
into  the  world.  Where  outside  of  the  fatuous  fictions  of  theology 
can  we  find  the  love  of  God  manifested  as  superior  to  this?  If  a 
child  is  suddenly  left  to  the  exclusive  mercies  of  a  heavenly  father, 
how  clearly  superior  the  earthly  father  appears ! 

We  cannot  evade  the  truism  that  a  good  father  will  not  make 
some  of  his  children  wealthy  and  some  of  them  diseased  and  poor, 
if  he  has  the  power  to  make  them  all  happy.  If  God  is  the  all- 
powerful  father  of  the  human  race,  he  must  be  referred  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

There  is  current  in  some  c|uarters  to-day  a  certain  brand  of 
agnostic  optimism  which  passes  for  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Our  healthy  animal  natures  will  not  allow  us  to  be  pessimistic  all 
the  time.  We  are  surrounded  by  people  who  have  strong  religious 
convictions  and  whose  convictions  unconsciously  influence  us  in 
our  judgments.  So,  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  the  father- 
hood of  God,  we  are  honest  enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  God  and  we  do  not  believe  anything  in  particular 
about  him.  but  we  hope  for  the  best.  We  are  agnostics  but  not 
cynics.  \\'hatever  is  the  Power  that  controls  the  universe,  we  are 
bound  that  we  shall  deal  with  It  (or  Him)  cheerfully  and  without 
distrust.  The  world  is  a  pretty  good  place  to  live  in  in  spite  of 
all  the  earthquakes  and  fires.    You  can  call  this  faith  if  you  want  to. 

This  determination  to  be  cheerful  plays  an  amazingly  large  part 
in  the  faith  of  the  people.  Tennyson  in  his  In  Mcmoriam  reaches 
anti-religious  conclusions  and  then  sinks  back  from  sheer  exhaustion 
to  a  cheerful  and  innocuous  faith.  The  desire  of  his  heart  is  so 
strong  that  all  else  is  forgotten.  He  dare  not  look  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  declare,  'T  do  not  know."  He  loves  human  life 
and  human  hope  too  much  to  be  so  cruelly  candid.  He  allows  the 
tremendous  emotional  power  of  a  great  desire  to  bring  him  into  a 
mood  of  exaltation,  and  the  power  of  that  desire  he  calls  "faith." 

Is  it  not  so  with  the  preacher?  He  does  not  stop  to  analyze 
the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.     He  is  embarked  upon  the  task 
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of  fiiKlin^  a  solution  for  the  world  riddle,  a  solution  that  shall  make 
him  and  the  world  hapj)}-.  In  the  joy  of  doing  effective  work  hi-^ 
critical  faculty  is  dulled  and  forgotten,  so  far  forgotten  indeed  that 
he  comes  to  regard  any  hostile  criticism  of  religion  as  indecent. 
The  inexpressible  yearning  which  he  has  to  "know  God"  is  e.xalted 
to  the  level  of  faith,  and  imparted  with  all  the  i)ow^er  of  his  being 
to  his  fellow  men.  lie  prays  "r)ur  Father"  so  often  that  the  habit 
becomes  an  unshakable  belief. 

He  does  not  stop  to  reason  that  if  this  world  were  really  con- 
ducted by  a  beneficent  father  he  would  not  have  to  pray  at  all,  and 
there  would  be  no  unutterably  horrible  pain  to  explain  away. 

But  a  new  generation  of  clergymen  is  arising  which  insists 
on  discussing  candidly  the  problem  of  God.  Many  sturdy-minded 
preachers  of  our  own  day  are  trying  to  adjust  the  idea  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  to  the  facts  of  science  and  common  sense.  They 
are  seeking  to  put  a  new  content  in  the  term  "Father."  and  still 
ally  themselves  wMth  the  Christian  Church.  What  they  have  really 
done  is  to  take  over  two  conceptions  of  God  which  are  quite  foreign 
to  Christianity. 

"God."  says  the  modern  liberal  thinker,  "is  Universal  Life  in- 
spired with  purpose  and  moving  forward  toward  better  things.  .\11 
things  are  a  part  of  God  and  in  \arious  degrees  inspired  with  his 
purpose." 

Such  a  belief  conies  naturally  to  the  man  who  realizes  that  the 
old  tribal  God  of  the  Jews  is  too  small  for  our  modern  world  and 
contradictory  to  the  teachings  of  evolution.  ( )bviously  some  mighty 
force  is  working  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  bringing  things  into 
a  rough  unity,  creating  and  destroying  human  life  and  keeping  rigid 
the  great  natural  laws.  The  existence  of  that  force  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  largeness  of  life  and  its  multitude  of  comi)lexities. 

So  when  tlx'  modern  thinker  describes  God  as  the  Life  Force 
and  each  one  of  us  as  the  "children  of  the  imiversal  God  who  is 
not  separate  from  material  life  but  directly  identified  with  it  and 
expressing  Himself  through  every  manifestation  of  life."  we  feel 
that  we  have  found  a  belief  that  can  agree  with  our  common-sense 
judgments  and  what  little  we  know  of  science. 

rUit  is  this  kind  of  ( iod  our  father?  (  )nly  by  the  most  inex- 
cusable distortion  of  the  term.  The  fact  that  I  am  a  i)art  or  product 
of  God  do;s  not  ])rove  that  I  am  his  son.  I  cannot  claim  that  the 
Life  takes  any  special  interest  in  me  or  that  I  am  a  more  significant 
part  than  other  ])arts.  The  Life  is  also  the  father  of  monkeys  and 
toads  and  volcanoes. 
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When  we  are  children,  we  think  of  God  as  a  great,  white- 
bearded  man,  or  as  the  enlargement  of  our  father.  When  we  are 
older,  we  still  think  of  him  as  a  man  with  certain  ])Owers  of  "spiri- 
tual" extension.  But  the  reflection  of  maturity  will  bring  us  inevi- 
tably to  this  conclusion,  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  call  God 
a  man  or  a  person  than  the  orange  has  the  right  to  call  the  orange- 
tree  "The  Great  Orange."  The  relation  of  part  to  the  whole  is  not 
the  relation  of  child  to  father.  Only  our  animal  limitations  lead 
us  to  think  of  the  universe  as  human. 

So  the  first  idea  of  God  which  the  modern  man  naturally  accepts 
it  too  large  for  fatherhood.  The  universe  no  doubt  contains  quali- 
ties of  love  and  friendship,  but  those  qualities  are  buried  deep  and 
quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  mass  of  mechanical  forces  that  com- 
pose nature.  The  blind  men  who  felt  the  elephant  described  it 
variously  as  a  w-all,  a  rope  and  a  tree.  The  Christian  enthusiast 
who  takes  a  few  characteristics  of  the  \\'orld  Force  and  considers 
them  apart  from  the  blind  and  unmoral  course  of  life  is  feeling 
only  part  of  the  elephant.  God  as  Universal  Being  has  even  less 
of  fatherly  qualities  than  the  elephant  has  of  rope.  To  describe 
him  as  father  shows  an  unforgivable  weakness  in  allowing  our 
wishes  to  blind  our  .reason.  He  is  not  "good"  any  more  than  he  is 
green.     He  is  not  our  father  any  more  than  the  air  we  breathe. 

My  gentle  reader  will  be  shocked  by  these  views,  for  you  are 
no  doubt  accustomed  to  very  skilful  word- juggling  about  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  It  is  a  subject  easy  to  becloud  by  a  few  skilful 
phrases.  To  satisfy  the  average  congregation  the  preacher  must  at 
least  seem  to  reconcile  the  Christian  idea  of  God  as  a  personal  being 
in  the  sky  who  came  down  to  beget  a  child  by  a  Jewish  virgin,  with 
the  modem  idea  of  a  Progressive  \\'orld  Force.  The  beclouding 
and  the  fusion  are  done  in  this  way: 

"We  see  in  the  universe  Unity,  Thought  and  Feeling.  These 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  personality  and  cannot  be  manifested 
apart  from  personality.  So  the  Universal  God  must  be  personal. 
He  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  for  from  Him  we  gain  all  the  elements 
of  our  being.  Our  religious  consciousness  is  valid  for  He  mani- 
fests consciousness  in  the  evolution  of  the  world-process." 

Xow  the  thinness  of  this  reasoning  can  be  seen  when  we  record 
its  opposite. 

"We  see  in  the  universe  Chaos.  Ignoranc;  and  Crueltv.  These 
are  the  characteristics  of  an  Insane  Devil  and  cannot  be  manifested 
apart  from  the  phenomenon  of  personality.  So  the  Universal  Devil 
must  be  personal.     Our  religious  consciousness  is  invalid  because 
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the  Universal  Devil  does  not  reveal  in  the  coui:se  of  evolution  any 
consciousness  akin  to  our  own." 

And  we  arrive  exactly  where  we  started. 

Whether  a  man  hclieves  in  the  goodness  of  Life  or  its  essential 
deviltry  dei)ends  uj)on  the  condition  of  his  digestion  and  the  place 
he  occupies  in  society.  If  his  digestion  is  good  and  his  ])lace  in 
society  is  secure,  the  ])reacher  has  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
that  the  Great  Power  which  he  vaguely  helieves  in  is  the  personal 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  for  myself  I  must  recognize  that  the  L'niversal  Power  indi- 
cated by  the  findings  of  modern  science,  whether  that  Power  is 
divine  or  devilish,  does  not  fit  the  description  and  does  not  accord 
with  the  prophecies  of  Jesus.  It  would  be  studiously  inaccurate  and 
evasive  if  I  sought  to  convince  the  people  that  the  moving  force  of 
the  solar  system  is  the  same  God  who  was  about  to  destroy  the 
world  between  2.^  and  50  A.D.  and  set  uj)  a  kingdom  for  ITis  son 
Jesus. 

lUit  what  of  religious  experience?  Thousands  of  honest  men 
and  women  have  gained  a  "personal  knowledge"  of  God.  and  there  is 
a  growing  desire  among  all  variety  of  thinkers  to  explain  this  ex- 
perience in  rational  terms.  That  experience  ranges  all  the  way 
from  the  hysteria  of  a  Pentecostal  camp-mccting  to  the  personal 
prayers  of  a  great  philosopher. 

To  meet  this  necessity  there  has  grown  up  a  difi'crcnt  idea  of 
God.  Instead  of  making  God  omnipotent  and  universal  we  must 
make  him  intimate  and  tangible.  God  is  made  up  of  the  combined 
spirit  of  the  faithful  believers.  He  is  the  group  spirit  of  the 
mob.  He  is  the  medium  of  consciousness,  the  inclusive  conscious- 
ness which  binds  our  minds  together.  He  is  the  finite  god  whom 
we  feel  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  revival,  in  the  onward  rush 
of  a  mighty  army,  even  in  the  mad  blood-lust  of  an  infuriated  mob. 
There  is  something  more  in  every  group  of  people  than  the  indi- 
vidual mind  of  each  person.  That  something  is  the  Common  Spirit 
with  whicli  men  commune  when  they  have  religious  experience. 

"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  This  promise  of  Jesus  is  taken  up  by 
the  believer  in  the  new  god  and  a  new  meaning  put  into  it.  Where 
two  or  three  arc  gathered  together,  they  create  the  god-spirit  for 
themselves.  They  are  reborn  in  the  realm  of  a  new  existence, 
larger  and  nobler  than  their  old  life. 

This  god  is  union-made.  He  is  si)elled  with  a  small  g.  He 
fires  the  heart  of  the  agitator  with  passion  for  redeeming  his  class. 
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He  thrills  the  soul  of  th?  Fifth  Avenue  rector  with  a  like  passion 
for  preserving  all  the  niceties  of  upper-class  morals.  He  is  the 
spirit  who  makes  new  decalogues  on  the  Sinai  of  Public  (Jpinion. 

This  god  is  the  social  conscience  of  the  people.  He  expresses 
his  will  in  the  moral  laws  of  man.  He  grows  with  men,  suffers 
with  them,  and  saves  them  through  the  tangible  forces  of  social 
communion. 

He  is  not  responsible  for  the  world's  earthquakes,  tires  and 
murders,  for  he  does  not  control  the  solar  system. 

It  does  not  take  a  moment's  thought  to  decide  that  this  god 
of  modern  reflection  is  not  our  father.  He  is  a  child  of  humanity 
whom  we  have  made  out  of  the  texture  of  our  own  consciousness. 
He  cannot  be  omnipotent  and  he  cannot  explain  the  meaning  of  life. 
But  he  can  explain  those  heart-yearnings  and  vague  communions 
which  we  have  learned  to  call  religious  experience.  PTe  is  our 
spiritual  confessor  in  a  very  real  sense,  for  to  him  we  take  our 
judgments,  sorrows  and  sins,  and  by  communion  wnth  him  we  purify 
our  souls  of  selfish  ways. 

With  us  the  personality  of  this  god  has  been  associated  with 
the  personality  of  Jesus  because  Jesus  has  been  identified  with  all 
the  best  ideals  of  our  common  life.  Put  the  association  has  been 
purely  accidental.  The  same  kind  of  god  leads  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  and  stirs  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  fakir,  and  like  the  Chris- 
tian, the  Mohammedan  and  the  Ptiddhist  believe  that  this  god  is 
necessarily  associated  with  their  favorite  prophets.  But  when  the 
world  has  passed  beyond  the  worship  of  any  one  prophet,  this  god 
will  still  reign. 

The  transition  to  belief  in  the  god  of  common  spirit  has  already 
been  partly  accomplished.  The  truth  is  that  the  w-orld  for  a  long 
time  has  been  giving  only  a  lip  profession  to  God  the  Father.  There 
is  a  hopeless  confusion  in  our  thinking  of  God  as  Universal  Force 
and  god  as  common  spirit.  The  average  man  shakes  up  the  mix- 
ture and  affixes  the  Christian  label  "Father,"  but  only  in  the  wildest 
moments  of  evangelistic  rapture  does  he  assume  that  any  spirit  is 
taking  personal  charge  of  his  life. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  pointed  out  that  what  men  really  believe 
can  be  discovered  not  from  their  formal  creeds  but  from  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  they  act.  The  test  when  applied  to  the  human 
race  shows  that  we  have  long  ago  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  have  adopted  a  double  idea  of  God  as  Universal 
Force  and  God  as  personal  spirit.  In  the  natural  course  of  our 
thinking  I  believe  we  have  hit  upon  the  truth. 
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I  believe  in  both  of  the  (iods  I  have  described  above,  for  both 
of  them  are  necessary  to  explain  life.  Science  points  the  way  to 
a  Universal  Force  which  makes  order  possible.  Personal  experience 
and  the  teachings  of  modern  psychology  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  god  of  group-consciousness.  These  Gods  bear  some  relation  to 
each  other  but  that  rcMation  is  not  an  intimate  one.  They  cannot  be 
consolidated  into  one  by  a  trick  of   intellectual  gymnastics. 

When  we  have  thus  escaped  from  the  idea  of  God's  fatherhood, 
there  should  be  no  pretense  of  being  Christian.  Jesus  Christ  has 
not  given  us  our  (jod  nor  will  we  ever  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
God  of  Jesus.  Little  Judea,  alive  with  Oriental  imaginings,  shut 
in  from  mighty  Western  currents,  has  given  us  many  mystical 
treasures,  but  she  cannot  give  us  a  God  adequate  for  the  world  of 
modern  knowledge.  Each  era  must  choose  its  own  Gods,  and  the 
time  has  at  last  come  when  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  people's 
part  in  the  choice. 

For  myself,  the  only  God  who  means  much  to  me  will  be  the 
god  of  our  common  opinion.  He  tells  me  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
He  is  made  in  my  image.  With  him  I  am  willing  to  go  into  the 
future  ignorant  of  the  Great  Riddle  but  still  unafraid. 


CONVENTIONAL  VIRTUE'S  DEVIOUS  PATH. 

BY  T.   SWANN   HARDING. 

IT  is  small  wonder  that  many  minds  fail  to  find  evidence  of  reason 
in  the  workings  of  the  world  and  its  biped  parasites  when  the 
veil  of  conventional  virtne  is  permitted  so  completely  to  obscure 
positive  right  and  true  morality.  As  James  Branch  Cabell  has  re- 
marked in  Beyond  Life,  we  are  prone  to  be  conventional  before  all 
else,  even  in  the  matter  of  amusement,  which  should,  above  all,  be 
free  from  the  bored  appearance  of  going  through  the  motions  be- 
cause it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do.  And  yet  how  much  less  artificial 
and  how  much  more  healthy  our  lives  would  be  did  we  but  boldlv 
stand  forth  and  call  that  ingeniously  shaped  soil-overturning  instru- 
ment a  spade  now  and  then. 

Theodore  Dreiser  is  not  the  only  novelist  (see  H.  G.  W.  et  al.) 
whose  ruminations  have  led  him  to  question  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  universe ;  nor  is  he  the  only  person  who,  swamped  in  the 
slough  of  antagonistic  philosophies,  has  had  recourse  to  that  popular 
refuge  of  minds  bewildered  or  unenergetic — Pyrrhonism.  In  the 
Nation  of  Aug.  30,  1919,  Mr.  Dreiser  has  tabulated  his  interroga- 
tions with  engaging  frankness  and  complete  detail  and  has  thus 
added  another  chapter  to  the  creed  of  "All  is  at  variance,  therefore 
believe  nothing,"  an  attitude  of  intellectual  laziness  further  exempli- 
fied in  the  works  of  Joseph  Conrad  and  permeating  that  pleasing 
Book  of  Prefaces  which  H.  L.  Mencken  has  given  us. 

Not  that  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  to  be  condemned  alto- 
gether. It  is  indeed  a  just  and  reasonable  half-way  house  in  the 
evolution  of  a  working  philosophy  of  life ;  and  every  mind  needs 
such  a  philosophy,  whether  personally  evolved  or  accepted  machine- 
made.  The  tendency  of  just  a  certain  amount  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion is  to  make  the  student  question  the  existence  of  any  such  thing 
as  the  absolute  good  or  moral,  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle's  doctrine 
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of  means,  and  to  eschew  speculation  forever  in  disgust — as  half 
threatened  even  so  incorrigible  a  scholar  as  one  David  Hume. 

Moreover,  so  meticulously  systematic  a  philosopher  as  Royce 
remarked  (in  his  Religious  Aspects  of  Philosophy),  "We  choose 
some  fashion  of  life  in  the  morning,  and  we  reject  it  before  night. 
Our  devotional  moments  demand  that  all  life  shall  be  devotional; 
our  merry  moments  that  all  life  shall  be  merry  ;  our  heroic  moments 
that  all  life  shall  be  lived  in  defiance  of  some  chosen  enemy."  But 
he  recovered  from  this  dejjression  to  formulate  his  philosophy  of 
loyalty  which  is  his  solution  of  the  problem  of  life. 

It  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  such  things  as  religion,  phi- 
losophy and  morality  are  inherently  individual  matters.  Says  Emer- 
son. "Religion  has  failed ;  yes,  the  religion  of  another  man  has  failed 
to  save  me.  But  it  saved  him."  And,  while  the  dedication  of  life 
to  great  ends  is  supremely  necessary  a  diversity  of  thought  and 
method  is  inevitable ;  and  it  is  perhaps  this  diversity  which  makes 
Mr.  Dreiser's  millionaires  and  meat  merchants  seem  so  utterly  at 
variance  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  morality. 

Then  again,  if  we  peruse  the  Protagoras  we  find  Socrates 
opining  that  the  pleasant  is  the  good  and  that  "nobody  does  anything 
under  the  idea  or  conviction  that  some  other  thing  would  be  better 
and  is  also  attainable,"  and  that  "to  prefer  evil  to  good  is  not  in 
human  nature."  From  whence  the  conclusion  is  that  people  are 
after  all  doing  what  to  them  seems  best  and  most  moral ;  that  moral- 
ity is  more  subjective  than  objective;  that  judgment  cannot  be  made 
out  of  hand  by  another  poor  human  who  finds  it  forever  impossible 
to  weigh  justly  all  submerged  motives  and  adumbrant  ideals;  and 
that  the  education  and  diversion  of  impulse  and  instinct  are  wiser 
than  repression  and  hypocrisy. 

W'hile  the  attitude  that  might  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
"Chance"  (of  Joseph  Conrad)  is  a  convenient  and  a  necessary  one 
it  should  by  no  means  be  final.  The  writer  was  once  told  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister  that  his  Unitarianism  was  a  plausible  half-way 
house  to  greater  enlightenment ;  and  it  was — but  to  a  broader  and 
more  vigorous  philosophy  of  life  rather  than  to  orthodo.xy!  Yet 
the  mind  incapable  of  proceeding  further  than  to  recognize  that 
"Chaos  is  in  Cosmos,  all's  wrong  with  the  world !"  had  better  revert 
to  conventional  morality  and  traditional  theology  as  safeguards  of 
conduct  and  leave  further  cogitation  to  the  more  robust. 

Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  true,  we  are  practically  all 
agreed  that  we  have  been  placed  here  to  perfect  ourselves  as  much 
as  pc^siblf  mentally,  morally  and  physically  :  to  help  our  neighbor 
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evolve  into  something  better  and  to  use  the  best  means  at  hand 
for  the  accomphshment  of  these  purposes.  It  is  surprising  but 
none  the  less  true  that  the  most  depraved,  the  most  absorbed  in 
trivialities,  and  the  most  stupid  have  within  them  some  force  which 
feebly  attempts  to  dictate  the  right ;  some  impulse  that  propels  them 
almost  irresistibly  toward  some  service  to  intangibles — whether  that 
intangible  be  religion,  philosophy,  morality  or  more  simply  duty  to 
friend  or  relative  or  organization. 

The  more  nearly  we  approximate  our  ideal  in  practice  the 
more  certainly  that  ideal  is  lifted  beyond  practice,  thus  to  become 
a  perpetual  goad  to  further  attainment.  For  that  ideal  is  pursued 
ofttimes  in  error.  Yet  error  does  not  always  spell  disaster ;  it  mav 
indicate  growth,  as  Emerson  testifies  in  "Considerations  by  the 
\A'"av"  when  he  says,  "  'Croycc  nwi,  I'errenr  aiissi  a  son  merite/ 
said  Voltaire.  .  .  .In  short  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  at  some  time 
indebted  to  his  vices."  The  matter  is  also  pleasingly  discussed  by 
Samuel  Butler  in  The  JJ^ay  of  All  Flesh,  Chapter  19,  one  of  the 
many  interpolated  essays.  Here  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  "there 
is  no  useful  virtue  which  has  not  some  alloy  of  vice,  and  hardly 
any  vice,  if  any,  which  carries  not  with  it  a  little  dash  of  virtue." 

.   The  problem  is   studied  more   scientifically  by   Mary   Whiton 
Calkins  ( in  The  Good  Man  and  the  Good)  when  she  says : 

"...  .every  virtue  keeps,  as  it  were,  a  balance  between  corre- 
sponding vices.  For  a  vice  is  simply  the  overindulgence  of  any 
instinctive  tendency,  the  absence  of  any  moral  control  of  a  given 
impulse.  The  material  of  our  vices  is,  in  other  words,  precisely 
that  of  our  virtues — our  instinctive  feelings,  impulses,  reactions — 
but  these  are  uncontrolled  by  moral  habits  of  willing.  So,  the 
greedy  or  untruthful  man  gives  full  play  to  instinctive  acquisitive- 
ness or  secretiveness  ;  he  throws  the  reins  over  the  neck  of  every 
impulse  and  disposition,  whereas  the  virtuous  man  does  not  humor 
any  instinctive  tendency  to  the  top  of  its  bent.  Every  virtue  is 
thus,  in  Aristotle's  Avords,  a  'mean'  between  two  opposing  views,  in 
Holt's  term.^  a  'resolution'  of  diverse  instinctive  impulses." 

In  this  same  book  Miss  Calkins  has  very  clearly  and  accurately 
analyzed  the  difference  between  the  moral,  the  immoral  and  the 
unmoral  act.  She  has  demonstrated  that  the  young  man  who  enlists 
may  be  a  moral  hero :  he  may  be  an  instinctive  or  non-moral  hero ; 
and,  if  acting  in  opposition  to  some  more  fundamental  loyalty  of 
family  tie  or  conscience,  he  may  be  positively  immoral.  Her  essen- 
tial conclusion  is  that  "a  man  is  good  or  bad,  moral  or  immoral, 

1  Cf.  Edwin  B.  Holt,  The  Freudian  Wish. 
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according  as  lie  wills  or  refuses  to  will  what  is  to  him.  and  not  to 
any  one  else,  the  good." 

It  follows  in  conse(|uence  that  many  men  acting  in  diverse  ways 
and  animated  by  widely  differing  ideals  must  yet  be  accredited 
e(|ually  good  and  cfiually  moral.  With  this  thought  in  mind  much 
of  our  confusion  at  beholding  the  comings  and  goings  of  men  and 
their  apparent  lack  of  virtue  disappears,  and  we  may  begin  to  see 
order  emerging  from  chaos  and  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
universe  of  law.  Indeed  Thoreau  of  W'alden  has  told  us  in  "The 
Pond  in  Winter"  that  "our  notions  of  law  and  harmony  are  com- 
monly confined  to  those  instances  which  we  detect ;  but  the  harmony 
which  results  from  a  far  greater  number  of  seemingly  conflicting, 
but  really  concurring,  law^s,  which  we  have  not  detected,  is  still  more 
wonderful." 

It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  we  should  consider  things 
moral  and  religious  as  reflecting  conventional  virtue.  And  as  we 
are  venturing  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  traditional  theology  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  \'oltaire's  saying.-  that  "we  must  never 
be  apprehensive  that  any  philosoj)hical  opinion  will  ever  prejudice 
the  religion  of  a  country" — because  such  opinions  never  sink  deeply 
enough  to  penetrate  the  credulous  mass.  The  Hibbcrt  Journal  nor- 
mally and  regularly  discusses  theology  of  a  type  that  would  pro- 
foundly move  simple  laymen  to  inordinate  wrath,  and  no  one  who 
should  be  kej)t  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  religion  is  now  temj^ered  with 
reason,  is  the  wiser. 

It  has  been  said  that  religion  and  morality  are  essentially 
matters  which  most  concern  the  individual.  And,  indeed,  Christian- 
ity as  taught  by  Jesus  was  intensely  individualistic  as  far  as  matters 
of  interpretation  were  concerned  ;  it  was  in  fact  a  revolt  against 
conformity;  it  preached  devotion  to  cause  but  diversity  of  method. 
That  this  individualism  eventually  centered  around  the  purely  selfish 
matter  of  the  salvation  of  the  individual's  soul  is  to  the  shame  of 
organized  Christianity,  but  detracts  nothing  from  the  lofty  idealism 
of  Jesus. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
sects  innumerable  have  arisen  in  order  that  people  may  be  success- 
fully organized  into  group-units  composed  of  those  who  profess 
to  believe  similarly  about  matters  the  absolute  truth  of  which  it  is 
humanly  impossible  to  ascertain.  Durant  Drake,  in  his  Problems 
of  Religion,  has  pointed  out  that  we  should  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  assured  conclusions  of  science  and  those  personal  "over- 

-  English  Letters,  XITT,  on  "Locke." 
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beliefs"  which,  however  passionately  we  espouse  them,  cannot  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  universal  religion.  And  no  matter  how  many 
and  fantastic  the  sects  formed,  it  will  always  be  impossible  to  get 
absolute  agreement  on  matters  purely  of  opinion  where  even  two 
are  gathered  together. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  sufficient  agreement 
among  a  very  great  many  as  to  what  is  best  and  expedient  and  to 
accomplish  much  good.  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  may  cherish 
their  pet  beliefs  as  fervently  as  they  wish  without  prejudicing  the 
benefit  of  their  philanthropic  enterprises  carried  on  in  common. 
For  we  are  very  widely  agreed  that  poverty  and  social  distress 
should  be  alleviated ;  that  education  should  be  more  accessible  and 
more  free ;  that  higher  ideals  should  be  inculcated ;  that  the  trivial 
and  the  ephemeral  should  be  neglected  for  the  character-building 
and  the  permanent ;  that  there  is  within  each  of  us  something  less 
gross  than  the  flesh,  which  revolts  at  shallow  materialism  and  as- 
sures us  that  there  is  a  "force  which  makes  for  righteousness" 
with  which  we  should  cooperate  for  the  betterment  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  neighbor.  Upon  some  such  basis  as  this  a  universal 
religion  could  be  evolved. 

"Religion  is  after  all  but  one  conventionally  organized  path  to 
virtue.  Personal  morality  offers  another.  And  here  it  is  also 
apparent  that  while  the  conventional  is  not  always  wrong  the  un- 
conventional is  often  eternally  right.  A\'hile  one  might  well  ques- 
tion the  purity  of  motive  on  the  part  of  that  government  which 
legitimatized  twenty  thousand  war  babies  partially  in  order  not  to 
be  lacking  in  human  material  for  future  w^arfare,  one  must  admit 
that  in  some  instances  the  child  born  of  love  out  of  wedlock  is 
more  properly  born  than  is  the  accidental  and  undesired  offspring 
of  parents  legally  wed.  Without  necessarily  going  to  the  lengths 
advocated  by  Freud  and  his  school,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
matter  of  sex,  the  very  civilization  whose  matrimonial  requirements 
defer  wedlock  till  later  and  later  in  life  does  not  provide  rationally 
and  sanely  for  the  sex  life  of  those  upon  whom  it  imposes  celibacy. 
There  is  no  tendency  here  to  advocate  either  free  love  or  polygamy  ; 
but  monogamy  will  not  come  into  its  own  until  civilization  is  re- 
organized to  be  more  perfectly  adapted  thereto.  In  the  meantime, 
they  who  cast  the  first  stone  should  be  sure  beyond  all  peradventure 
that  they  are  without  sin  in  the  matter  of  helping  to  bring  about 
conditions  which  make  sexual  irregularity  inevitable. 

Perhaps  in  no  matter  of  morals  is  our  position  so  artificial  as 
in  those  relating  to  sex.     Here  we  have  a  powerful  basic  instinct 
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trt'inciidonsly  rcpressscd  by  tlie  superficial  retiuiremcnts  of  civili- 
zation in  order  to  present  the  external  appearance  of  virtue,  so 
much  so  that  one  cannot  avow  the  Freudian  school  altogether  in 
error  when  it  traces  all  neurosis  to  this  prolific  source.  The  wonder 
indeed  is  that  we  ha\c  sublimation  so  often  and  perversion  so  com- 
paratively seldom !  I-'or.  smirk  and  sidestep  as  we  may,  here  is  a 
real  fact  that  we  should  face ;  a  fact  so  real  that  a  philosopher  as 
bland,  as  mild  and  as  gentlemanly  as  Emerson  remarked,  in  "Cul- 
ture," that  "the  preservation  of  the  species  was  a  point  of  such 
necessity  that  nature  has  secured  it  at  all  hazards  by  immensely 
overloading  the  passion,  at  the  risk  of  perpetual  crime  and  disorder." 
And  crime  and  disorder  there  will  he  until  we  face  sex  seriously, 
sanely  and  above  all  clean-mindedly. 

Surely  there  is  no  race  whose  attitude  toward  sex  exceeds  in 
imbecility  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  no  nation  whose  attitude  exceeds 
in  stupidity  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  no  section  of  the  land 
of  the  Puritans  whose  attitude  exceeds  in  its  not-as-that-publican- 
there  sanctimoniousness  the  A  Fiddle  West.  For  Huneker  observed 
truly  that  Puritanism  had  migrated  bag  and  baggage  from  staid 
New  England  to  the  Middle  West. 

There  comes  to  mind  a  suggestive  and  idiotic  set  of  rules 
recently  promulgated  by  the  moral  censors  of  a  comi)lacently  self- 
satisfied  Middle  Western  city  for  safeguarding  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community  theatrically,  and  herding  the  human  cattle  into  the 
narrow  path  of  rectitude.  In  their  paternal  solicitude  for  the  feeble- 
minded, average,  citizen  these  rules  bear  comparison  with  those  less 
ojienly  promulgated  wliich  decreed  what  it  was  right  and  what  it 
was  naughty  for  adult  Americans  to  know  during  the  late  war. 
For  herein  were  theatrical  producers  warned,  e.  g.,  that  young 
ladies  of  the  chorus  must  swathe  their  lower  limbs  in  vulgar  and 
ill-fitting  ])ink  tights,  lest  the  imsophisticated  spectators  perchance 
discover  that  female  nether  extremities  are  veneered  with  cuticle — 
a  fact  so  recondite  that  it  has  never  before  even  been  suspected ! 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  inherent  lechcrousncss  of  the  mind 
which  can  focus  upon  such  purely  minor  details  and  evoke  there- 
from wickedness.  Consider  the  absurdity  of  having  such  a  mind 
to  safeguard  the  morals  of  peo])le  who  are  well  balanced  enough 
morally  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  such  trivial  matters.' 

It   is  beyond   doubt   that   our  attitude   is   utterly  artificial   and 

3  11.  L.  Mencken  has  sufficiently  covered  the  matter  of  Puritanism  in  a 
clever  and  pointed  essay  in  his  searcliing  Book  of  Prefaces,  so  that  further 
discussion  seems  unnecessary. 
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that  what  we  aim  at  is  not  true  morahty  at  all.  Our'aim  is  to  give 
in  appearance  and  legislation  an  outward  evidence  of  virtue  while 
we  inwardly  and  privately  indulge  in  things  we  cannot  tolerate  in 
others.  We  are  in  the  clutches  of  certain  unhealthy-minded  indi- 
viduals who  rush  merrily  about  suppressing  violently  that  which 
is  much  less  wrong  than  things  they  privately  condone.  The  rules 
of  an  apartment  hotel  insure  public  decency  by  prohibiting  any 
man  from  entertaining  any  lady  in  his  room,  but  engagingly  permit 
any  lady  to  entertain  any  man  in  her  room !  It  is  obvious  that  the 
result  is  not  moral  probity  but  rather  the  mere  superficial  and  shal- 
low semblance  of  decency. 

And  while  asinine  (to  use  no  more  forceful  adjective)  censors 
gad  about  seeking  purely  unmoral  acts  that  they  may  transform  into 
the,  to  them,  immoral ;  while  learned  legislators  pass  euphonious 
laws  against  this  and  that — illicit  drinking  and  prostitution  and 
worse  sins  go  on  apace,  matrimony  becomes  a  mockery  and  careless 
living  the  rule.  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  Samuel  Butler's 
ridiculous  Erewhonians  who  tried  to  legislate  disease  out  of  exis- 
tence and  yet  found  that  it  would  occur  every  now  and  then,  as 
indeed  it  must  occur  until  sanitary  precautions  are  taken  and  the 
masses  are  educated  up  to  the  point  of  spontaneous  cooperation  for  the 
attainment  of  health  ;  but  we  are  quite  as  ridiculous  as  the  naive 
inhabitants  of  Erewhon  when  we  try  to  legislate  or  repress  im- 
morality out  of  existence.  For  until  we  learn  the  process  of  reform 
from  within-out  and  forget  the  process  of  pseudo-reform  from 
without-in,  immorality  will  remain. 

While  no  girl  of  real  moral  stamina  and  lacking  the  germ  of 
sexual  perversion  ever  yields  to  the  combination  of  low  wages  and 
high  prices,  however  much  she  may  condone  herself  by  using  the 
popular  formula  as  a  cloak  for  weakness,  we  do  need  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  to  lessen  the  strain  on  those  of  impaired  strength. 
While  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  be  moved  by  a  stage  repres- 
entation of  nudity,  measures  must  be  taken  to  doctor  the  perverted 
minds  of  the  moral  censor  and  of  the  more  honest  depraved  who 
candidly  admit  their  condition.  We  need,  in  short,  the  attitude  to- 
ward immorality  depicted  in  Erewhon  where  moral  weakness  is 
looked  upon  as  an  illness  and  kindly  measures  are  taken  to  restore 
the  patient  to  his  virtuous  health. 

When  we  think  of  immoral  we  should  endeavor  to  get  away 
from  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  term.  Perhaps  a  better  idea 
is  given  by  Mowry  Saben  (in  The  Spirit  of  Life)  where  the  essence 
of  immorality  is  regarded  as  the  taking  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 
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The  Spanish  audience  which  dispassionately  viewed  a  nude  dancer 
as  a  purely  esthetic  spectacle,  as  depicted  in  Havelock  Ellis'  book, 
was  moral  because  it  saw  the  body  as  a  whole.  And  none  are  more 
immoral  than  the  blind  bigots  who  fasten  upon  a  half  truth,  declare 
it  to  be  a  whole  truth  and  hence  unalterable,  and  denounce  as  danger- 
ous heretics  all  who  hold  a  differing  opinion.  The  Comstocks  who 
have  sought  out  parts  to  proclaim  them  immoral  and  have  refused 
to  see  the  beauty,  the  symmetry  and  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
are  most  immoral  of  all.  It  is  the  Comstocks  who  see  nothing  but 
nudity  in  art  and  fail  altogether  to  appreciate  a  masterpiece  in 
proper  spirit.  It  is  the  Comstocks  w^ho  invent  the  salacious  in  mu- 
sical comedy  while  a  more  fundamental  immorality  is  our  demand 
that  amusement  be  ever  more  extravagant  and  costly  until  our  finer 
senses  are  satiated  and  glutted  beyond  the  point  of  appreciation. 

The  immorality  of  money  only  exists  when  it  is  no  longer  seen 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  but  becomes  an  all-important  thing  in 
itself.  Our  very  food  and  clothes  may  become  immoral  when  the 
end  and  aim  of  life  becomes  animal  gratification.  We  cannot  imagine 
Plato  or  Socrates  or  Jesus  living  to  eat  and  to  wear  fine  clothes ;  we 
can  well  understand  that  they  were  clothed  and  fed  in  order  to  live 
decently. 

We  curse  high  prices,  yet  w^e  habitually  demand  too  much  even 
of  what  we  choose  conventionally  to  dub  necessities.  Far  less  of 
these  than  we  think  are  aljsolutely  necessary  to  our  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  and  to  focus  inordinate  attention  upon  these 
things  is  moral  perversion.  Of  course,  the  path  of  the  single  icon- 
oclast set  against  society  would  be  rock-strewn  :  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
persons  in  moderate  circumstances  have  more  clothes  and  more 
jewelry  and  more  "conveniences"  than  they  need  :  they  expect  too 
boundless  an  extravagance  in  amusement.  If  our  incomes  were  cut, 
our  myriad  "necessities"  shaved  down  to  real  necessities,  our  hours 
of  work  shortened  to  the  very  few  sufficient  to  provide  us  with  these 
— would  we  not  live  more  wholesomely,  more  happily,  more  morally? 
Think  too  of  the  back-breaking,  blood-sweating  labor  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  in  order  to  achieve  an  artificial  standard  of  living  in  a 
certain  social  stratum  while  actual  necessity  would  require  but  suf- 
ficient work  to  be  a  real  i)leasure. 

We  speak  of  Christian  morals.  What  do  we  mean?  One  can 
reallv  improve  little  upon  Epicurus,  Juvenal,  Epictetus.  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Plato,  Lao-Tse,  Aristotle  and  other  "pagans"  except  by 
fulfilling  their  precepts  more  nearly  than  has  been  done  before. 
We  speak  of  French  immorality ;  but  may  not  the  actual  fact  be  that 
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the  French  are  more  nearly  moral  than  we  in  that  much  we  see  as 
immoral  is,  to  them,  unmoral  and  a  part  of  a  greater  whole?  Real 
immorality  steps  in  where  we  become  obsessed  with  fractional  views 
of  things,  and  see,  like  paranoiacs,  all  things  distorted  through  the 
sadly  imperfect  medium  of  some  preponderant  delusion. 

However  rabid  we  may  be  for  prohibition,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  a  moderate  use  of  wines  and  beer  certainly  does  no  harm 
in  a  large  number  of  instances.  However  Puritanical  we  may  be 
in  the  matter  of  blue  laws,  we  must  admit  that  mental  and  physical 
recreation  on  the  only  possible  day  is  not  altogether  detrimental 
to  office-cooped  humanity.  However  particular  we  are  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  human  life,  we  must  see  that  euthanasia  is  absolutely 
moral  and  humane  in  certain  cases.  \'irtue  is  not  and  never  can  be 
a  thing  of  fixed  and  iron-clad  rules  ;  it  consists  in  reasoned  adjust- 
ment to  environment  and  in  following  out  the  highest  ideals  within 
us.  Let  us  not  put  a  dead  weight  on  progress  by  compelling  thought- 
ful minds  to  be  bound  by  rule. 

If  any  human  faculty  was  given  to  be  used  fearlessly,  boldly 
and  to  our  best  advantage  that  faculty  was  reason  ;  and  we  should 
be  seriously  enough  interested  in  matters  of  virtue  to  evolve  our  own 
philosophy  of  living.  This  does  not  imply  moral  and  religious  an- 
archy;  for  any -individual  painstaking  enough  to  evolve  a  practical 
philosophy  of  life  after  conscientious  heart-searching,  deep  study 
and  profound  meditation,  realizes  the  personal  character  of  such 
matters,  respects  the  beliefs  of  his  fellows  and  lives  so  as  to  co- 
operate with  all  eft'orts  toward  ideals  and  right,  however  divergent 
his  beliefs  on  matters  of  opinion  from  those  of  his  fellows.  And 
he  will  find  himself  perhaps  capable — more  capable  than  ever  in- 
deed— of  being  a  valuable  member  of  society.  Rules,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  practical  solving  of  problems,  are  rules  of  necessity  ; 
rules  in  so  far  as  they  stultify  intellect  by  requiring  conformity  to 
propositions  of  a  speculative  character  or  to  inane  customs  and 
precedents  are  useless  and  dangerous. 

It  is  surprising  indeed  to  reflect  how  nearly  ideas  of  "what  is 
to  be  done"  coincide  among  men  who  have  attained  these  ideas 
by  the  most  diverse  cogitations.  In  essential  matters  of  living  and  of 
world-betterment  there  is  little  indeed  to  choose  between  .Socrates, 
Christ  and  Lao-Tse  ;  between  Huxley,  Emerson  and  Haeckel ;  be- 
tween Ingersoll,  Comte  and  an  orthodox  divine.  William  James 
touched  upon  this  matter  when  he  said  in  his  J^arietics  of  Religious 
Experience,  "  'He  believes  in  no  God,  and  he  worships  him,'  said 
a  colleague  of  mine  of  a  student  who  was  manifesting  a  fine  atheistic 
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ardor.  .Vnd  tlie  more  fervent  opponents  of  Christian  doctrine  have 
often  sliown  a  tem()er  which,  psychologically  considered,  is  indis- 
tinguishahle  from  reli,<,nous  zeal." 

True  enough,  there  are  those  who  devote  time,  talent  and  in- 
tellect to  matters  other  tlian  religion  and  morality  ;  those  who  do 
not  care  to  go  to  the  l)other  of  evolving^  a  philosophy  of  life,  and 
those  who  are  incapable  of  intelligently  doing  so  did  the  idea  occur 
to  them,  .\mong  many  of  these  is  the  field  of  conventional  morality 
and  traditional  theology ;  and  for  such  they  are  very  necessary  rules 
of  conduct  and  adequate  measures  of  virtue.  Furthermore,  con- 
vention and  conformity  are  necessary  in  other  cases  until  the  mind 
reaches  a  maturity  sufificient  to  permit  it  to  attack  problems  inde- 
pendently and  to  attain  reasoned  conclusions ;  while  others  need 
convention  as  a  perpetual  safeguard  since  their  time  is  so  taken 
up  that  they  do  not  care  to  reason  on  matters  of  virtue  and  morality. 

For  these  reasons  the  most  heterodox  should  look  kindly  upon 
traditional  theology  and  conventional  morality ;  and  should  hesitate 
to  deny  those  who  desire  some  machine-made  creed  or  code  as  a 
guide  and  anchor.  A  supercilious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
conformer  is  not  only  bad  grace  but  is  positively  evil.  Reform 
must  come  gradually,  and  we  must  beware  lest  we  disrupt  established 
institutions  and  set  circumscribed  minds  at  sea  to  their  destruction : 
we  must  see  that  we  have  something  better  to  give  for  that  we 
desire  to  take  away. 

Those  among  us  who  have  evolved  beyond  the  point  where 
a  moral  code  or  a  religious  creed  fashioned  by  another  human  will 
suit  our  needs  unaltered,  certainly  have  the  right  to  study  under 
great  pioneer  minds  and  to  seek  true  morality  and  real  virtue.  Such 
was  the  candid  effort  for  which  Nietzsche  was  stigmatized.  In- 
Beyond  Good  and  Evil  he  was  perplexed  to  find  some  way  that  the 
highly  intellectual  physical  invalid  might  have  some  ruling  power  for 
good  over  the  heedless  and  l)rainless  mass.  Creeds  and  codes  which 
stabilize  the  lives  of  sincere  believers  deserve  respect  for  what  they 
have  done  :  l)Ut  they  deserve  renovation  for  the  good  of  their  ad- 
herents. 

It  is  well  also  to  remember  the  felicitous  epigram  of  Joubert. 
"C'est  la  force  et  le  droit  fiui  reglent  toutes  choses  dans  le  monde : 
la  force  en  attendant  le  droit."  And  while  we  await  the  easy  yoke 
of  right  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  less  congenial  rule  of  force 
to  hold  in  leash  those  who  lack  moral  control  of  impulse.  r>ut  force 
in  moderation,  and  then  only  until  right  is  ready.  Iron-clad  rule 
inhibits  growth. 
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G.  Lowes  Dickinson  has  very  aptly  expressed  the  essence  of 
real  religion,  and  real  religion  embodies  true  virtue  and  morality, 
in  the  following  words :  "The  bottom  of  his  belief  is  that  the  impulse 
in  him  to  love  and  to  create  is  the  divine  impulse ;  that  that  is  the 
core  and  meaning  of  the  world.  And  whatever  he  may  believe  or 
may  not  believe  about  a  world  beyond,  that  spirit  working  in  thib 
world  is  the  spring  of  his  religion.  That  is  why  Christians  and 
atheists  may,  and  often  do,  have  the  same  religion.  For  the  essential 
thing  is  the  common  spirit,  not  the  theology."  Ruskin  further  am- 
plified this  thought  when  he  reminded  us  that  we  are  in  any  case 
bound  to  do  our  best  while  on  this  earth ;  for  if  there  be  no  life 
beyond  we  must  at  all  hazards  make  the  very  most  we  can  of  this 
interval  of  light  between  two  eternities  of  darkness.  With  the  poet 
of  Sanskrit  we  must 

"Look  to  this  day  ! 
For  it  is  life,  the  very  Hfe  of  life!" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Open  Court : 

I  was  much  interested  in  Paul  R.  Heyl's  excellent  review  of  "The  Mystery 
of  Evil"  (The  Open  Court,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  1920),  and  let  us  hope,  his  solution, 
in  a  distant  future,  may  come  to  pass. 

Assuming  certain  interpretations  of  evolution,  there  seems  possible  a  math- 
ematical solution  of  the  problem  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  late  Paul  Carus 
suggested  it  at  various  times  in  his  writings. 

For  instance,  he  makes  comparison  with  the  old  and  new  ideas  of  "heat" 
and  "cold."  We  now  know  them  as  different  degrees  of  one  kind  of  motion 
We  name  all  degrees  above  an  assumed  point  as  "heat,"  and  all  below  as  "cold." 
The  surveyor  assumes  an  average  level  as  zero,  and  calls  distance  above  that, 
"plus,"  and  distance  below,  "minus,"  though  all  is  one  vertical  space. 

Assuming  the  "enjoyments"  and  "sufferings"  of  life  to  be  all  made  of 
"feelings,"  we  arrive  at  a  similar  solution.  All  feeling  above  a  certain  stand- 
ard is  "happiness,"  and  all  below,  "suffering." 

A  certain  philosopher  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  "wave-motion"  in  life  and 
evolution.  A  flag,  in  a  steady  wind,  waves.  A  branch  of  a  tree  waves  in  the 
stream.  The  great  electric  current  about  the  earth  gives  waves  of  variation 
to  the  magnetic  needle.  We  have  waves  of  health  and  energy.  "All  things  are 
good  and  bad  by  comparison."     We  call  the  upward  sweeps  of  the  waves  of 
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feeling,  "happiness,"  and  the  downward  sweeps,  "sadness."     And  yet   it   is  ah 
one  sweep  of  feeling,  life,  evolution. 

Assume  your  datum-line  of  life  high  or  low.  and  you  add  or  subtract  for 
your  happiness. 

According  to  this  supposition  one  solution   for  perfect  happiness  consists 
in  having  a  wave  of  life  forever  upward  in  its  sweep.    This  should  he  the  con 
dition  in  "Heaven."     Yet  here  the  law  of  conservation  might  limit  us! 

Change  is  the  condition  of  feeling.  Without  change  the  world  would  be 
frozen.  No  change — no  feeling,  no  happiness,  no  sorrow.  If  the  change  is 
in  wave-motions,  we  are  sure  to  call  the  downward  sweeps  "evil,"  by  compari- 
son, even  in  a  "Heaven."  And  even  in  a  Heaven,  should  we  not  look  upon 
the  lower  past  part  of  the  "ever-upward  wave"  as  "evil"?  In  this  case  "per- 
fect happiness"  would  necessitate  eliminating  memory.  Other  solutions  sug- 
gested  involve   stimulants,   narcotics   or   illusions   to  tide  over  the  downward 


sweeps 


We  have  assumed  all  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  life  to  be  made  merely 
of  "feeling."  I  feci  better  now  than  a  while  ago,  and  so  I  am  happier.  But 
is  there  a  "quality"  in  certain  deeds  that  would  make  our  mathematical  formula 
insufficient?  Is  injustice  a  degree  of  justice?  Is  hatred  a  degree  of  love? 
Is  pain  a  degree  of  normal  health?  Is  lying  a  degree  of  truthfulness?  Can 
we  imagine  any  beneficent  being  drawing  a  datum-plane  below  all  the  "horrors" 
of  murder  and  robbery  and  torture,  and  then  giving  the  plus  sign  of  "good" 
to  all  life?  And  yet  the  appreciation  of  all  seems  to  lie  in  the  assumed  "feel- 
ing" of  our  formula,  and  our  value  of  x  is  still  the  apparent  answer ! 

Those  human  beings  who  have  "evolved"  toward  Mr.  Heyl's  "free  soul" 
abhor  these  "evils,"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  include  such  evils  as  mere 
"degrees"  of  a  universal  life  of  evolution  or  creation.  Were  the  waves  of  life 
smaller,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  most  abhorred  features,  would  not  the  remaining, 
lower  parts  of  waves  have  the  same  effects  on  good  hearts?  Would  there  not 
still  be  things  to  abhor?  Paul  Carus  has  said  that  the  greater  the  intelligence 
and  culture,  the  greater  the  capacity  of  feeling,  both  joyful  and  sorrowful. 
In  the  case  of  smaller  waves,  life  would  merely  be  slower,  more  clam-like. 

What  could  "The  Creator"  eliminate  from  our  lives  to  insure  perfect 
happiness?  What  is  the  definition  of  perfect  happiness?  Is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  the  well-cared- for  ox? 

It  appears  impossible  to  ignore  the  "elements  of  feeling"  in  all  nature,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Carus,  and  we  can  imagine  a  certain  enjoyment  of  the  Grand 
Architect  in  the  swirls  of  the  nebul.-e,  and  in  the  making  of  suns  and  worlds, 
out  of  eons  of  quiet  ether,  electrons  or  quartels,  and  a  delight  in  evolving 
"feelings"  and  wondering  "souls"  to  appreciate  it  all,  as  suggested  by  Mr, 
Heyl. 

"In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  and  perhaps  we  are 
enjoying  a  part  of  His  life  and  enjoyment,  needing  only  His  vast  point  of 
view  for  the  right  understanding.  The  child  tires  of  its  beautiful  playthings, 
and  enjoys  wrecking  them,  and  perhaps  we  enjoy  making  and  wrecking 
worlds  ! 

Shall  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  be  a  beggar  and  a  coward,  or  shall 
he  be  just,  and  fear  not,  ever  aiding  to  make  the  "free  soul"  which  evolution 
seems  to  indicate,  as  so  well  shown  by  Mr.  Heyl? 

Definitions  are  generally  necessary  in  excursions  into  the  unknown,  but 
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we  leave  plenty  of  latitude  for  the  application  of  modern  ideas  of  mental  or 
other  activities  of  the  cosmos.  The  people  who  live  in  "Flatland,"  or  a  plane, 
are  zero  in  thickness,  and  multiplying  them  into  a  fourth  dimension  would 
leave  them  zero  still.  The  fourth  dimension  is  a  mathematical  convenience 
merely.  Yet  we  shall  ever  dream  of  possible  combinations  to  carry  us  along 
in  "eternal  life,"  so  let  us  "dream,"  if  we  do  not  harm  our  neighbor,  or  his 
freedom  of  mind ! 

The  solutions  are  sure  to  be  found  in  Carus's  form  and  formal  thought, 
or  reason,  and  their  "laws,"  which  are  the  Eternal   in  the  ever-changing. 

Harry  Lee  Bailey. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kaxs. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Open  Court : 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Heyl's  admirable  article  in  your  issues  from  January  to 
March  on  "The  Mystery  of  Evil"  seems  to  me  to  assume  to  deny  almost  with- 
out argument  the  answer  to  his  problem.  The  usual  argument  runs  like  this, 
"God  is-  the  Supreme  Being.  If,  then,  God  is  controlled  by  anything,  that 
which  controls  Him  is  God  instead  of  Him."  Which  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
"The  Dreadnought  is  supreme  on  the  sea.  li  the  Dreadnought  is  controlled 
by  anything  else,  then  that  which  controls  it  is  the  Dreadnought.  Therefore, 
the  Rudder  is  the  Dreadnought."  The  fallacy  is  in  postulating  power  as  the 
criterion  of  Godship. 

The  God  of  the  dog  is  his  master.  If  what  controls  the  master  is  God  in 
His  place,  then  the  dog  ought  to  worship  the  Baby  or  the  Bank  instead  of  the 
Master.  I  see  no  reason  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  God  must  be  all-loving, 
all-knowing  or  all-powerful.  Such  an  interpretation  of  Deity  as  that  of  the 
Hindus  implies  a  loving  God,  and  will  probably  be  concurred  in  by  most 
spiritual  teachers.  Natural  philosophy  has  taught  us  that  the  Life  Force, 
whatever  it  is,  pervades  all  things  that  we  know  about.  So  pervading  all  things, 
it  may  be  assumed  to  have  more  knowledge  than  a  mere  ]Maker  has  of  what 
He  creates. 

But  granted  a  loving  and  wise  God,  it  does  not  appear  why  we  should 
consider  it  necessary  or  probable  that  God  is  omnipotent,  much  lesss  deny  that 
a  God  of  powers  limited  in  some  ways  is  a  God  at  all. 

No  creed  but  our  own  asserts,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  its  Divinities  are 
all-powerful.  Even  the  Jews,  from  whom  we  seem  to  have  gotten  that  incom- 
prehensible idea,  called  Jehovah  "almighty"  only  as  nations  generally  called 
their  kings. 

Most  of  our  difficulties  of  the  "problem  of  evil"  and  the  existence  of  pain 
come  from  this  unwarranted  claim  of  omnipotence.  Granted  a  loving  and  all- 
wise  God,  there  can  be  no  explanation  of  any  pain  nor  any  excuse  for  Him 
who  knew  how  to  prevent  it  and  was  able  to  do  so — but  refrained. 

As  we  advance  in  knowledge,  we  can  see  that  we  learn  more  and  more 
through  our  pleasures  and  have  less  and  less  need  of  pain  as  a  teacher.  For 
a  commonplace  example:  we  learn  to  take  care  of  our  teeth  and  to  enjoy  hav- 
ing them  clean,  and  so  avoid  much  needless  toothache.  The  primitive  man 
without  such  knowledge  can  do  nothing  but  bear  the  ache,  or  knock  out  the 
tooth. 

All   diseases  appear  to  be  the  results   of   ignorance   or   neglect  of   some 
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natural  laws — if  not,  then  clearly  the  Creator,  if  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  has 
a  streak  of  malignancy  in  Him.  Why  should  He  bring  beings  into  life  who 
must  suffer,  if  He  knew  how  to  produce  the  same  results  without  suffering  and 
was  able  to  do  it? 

H  you  or  I,  with  such  love  as  we  have,  were  able  to  make  two  varieties, 
say  of  clocks  or  of  pictures,  equally  good,  one  kind  which  would  suffer  agonies, 
the  other  the  common  kind  which  docs  not,  no  one  of  us  would  hesitate  which 
kind  to  make. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the  countless  millions  of  worlds  God  has  in- 
stalled creatures  who  are  always  joyous,  like  the  angels  or  devas  of  which  we 
have  traditions  and  ideas.  They  may  be  there  for  a  good  purpose  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  but  if  that  Creator  could  have  accomplished  through  us  the 
same  purpose  without  our  tears  and  groans,  he  is  certainly  brutal  not  to  have 
done  so. 

It  seems  evident  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  that  we  make  whatever  we  are 
making  as  well  as  we,  being  such  as  we  are,  can  make  it.  Why  should  we 
imagine  an  all-wise  God  who  is  stupider  in  that  rescpct  than  we  are? 

I  do  not  suppose  this  explanation  will  appeal  to  many  persons ;  it  is  too 
simple;  we  like  mysteries  and  love  to  tie  our  minds  in  knots  for  the  fun  of 
unraveling  them.  • 

For  an  all-wise  and  loving  God  to  make  replicas  of  himself  only  less 
powerful  would  be  without  any  object  that  we  can  think  of.  But  we  can  easily 
imagine  Gods  experimenting  with  creatures  to  see  how  they  could  best  be 
made.     Hear  now  a  fable  from  the  Independent. 

"And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  He  saw  that  'it  was  all  very 
good.'  But  the  Devil  said,  'It  is  pretty  good ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  made  men  of  cement  instead  of  red  clay.' 

"And  God  said,  'I  have  plaster  saints  enough  already.  I  want  men  that 
can  mould  themselves.'  " 

Pain  and  pleasure  are  the  necessary  stimulants  to  men  so  to  mould  them- 
selves into  the  perfect  God-likeness,  fitting  companions  for  God. 

New  York  City.  Bolton  Hall. 
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without  any  equivocation  or  limitation,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  laws 
of  mechanics  apply  without  exception  to  all  motions;  but  they  do  not 
apply  to  things  that  are  not  motions. 

NIETZSCHE  and  other  Exponents  of  Individualism.  Cloth,  $1.25 

The  appearance  of  a  philosoplicr  such  as  Nietzsche  is  a  symptom  of  the 
times.  He  is  one  representative  among  several  others  of  an  anti-scientific 
tendency.  He  is  characterized  rather  as  a  poet  than  a  thinker,  as  a  leader 
and  an  exponent  of  certain  unruly  and  immature  minds.  Though  his 
philosophy  is  severely  criticised,  though  it  is  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
his  personality  is  described  not  without  sympathy  and  with  an  appreciation 
of  his  genius. 

Write  for  a  complete  descriptive  catalog  of  publications. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ANCIENT  ISRAEL 

from  earliest  times  to  70  A.  D. 

Pp.  xii-137  $1-25  net 


Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  author  of  Education  in  Ancient  Israel,  is  a  professor 
of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Swift  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1898,  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1903,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  in  1905. 

Professor  Swift's  little  volume,  though  modestly  professing  to  represent  a 
mere  beginning,  is,  nevertheless  a  genuine,  an  important  and  much  needed 
contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  education  and  social  evolution.  He 
traces,  following  the  lines  of  the  best  contemporary  scholarships,  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  social,  religious  and  educational  conceptions  and  institutions 
from  the  school-less  days  of  nomadism  up  to  the  system  of  universal  compulsory 
education  established  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.  D.).  He  dis- 
cusses not  only  the  training  given  in  the  family  and  tribe,  the  evolution  of 
studies  and  of  social  and  educational  ideals,  the  rise  of  schools,  and  the  part 
played  by  parents,  priests,  Levites,  prophets,  and  scribes  as  teachers,  but  many 
aspects  and  factors  for  which  one  searches  in  vain  in  other  accounts,  such  as 
military  training,  athletics  and  games,  adolescent  rites,  industrial  training,  the 
teaching  of  manners,  conception  of  child  nature  and  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  parents. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  six  chapters :  I,  general  historical  survey  of 
the  Pre-exilic  period;  H,  education  in  tribe  and  family  during  the  Pre-exilic 
period;  HI,  general  historical  survey  of  the  Post-exilic  period;  IV,  education  in 
the  family  after  the  Exile ;  V,  education  in  school  and  society  after  the  Exile ; 
VI,  women  and  the  education  of  girls.  Students  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
analytical  table  of  contents,  the  center  and  marginal  topical  headings,  frequent 
footnotes,  selected  bibliography,  and  an  unusually  carefully  prepared  index. 

Education  in  Ancient  Israel  will  be  heartily  welcomed  the  world  over  by 
students  of  education  and  of  religious,  moral  and  social  evolution  who  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  volume.  Coming  at  a  time  when  a  world  war  has 
forced  an  unprecedented  universial  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  historical  genesis  of  contemporary  social  ideals  and  institutions,  its  appear- 
ance is  particularly  opportune. 
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The  Spiritual  Message  of  Literature 

By  Kenneth  Sylvan  Guthrie 

Cloth,  Si  65 

CONTENTS 

Book  I.  WHAT  IS  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE?  Chap.  I.  Definition  of 
Comparative  Literature. — Chap.  II.  The  International  Human  Problem. — 
Chap.  III.  Definitions  of  Prophecy. 

Book  11.  RACIAL  PROPHETIC  ELEMENTS.  Introduction.— Chap.  I.  The 
Hindu,  Persian  and  Arabian  S'Uirces. — Chap.  II.  The  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese Sources. — Ciiap.  III.  The  Semitic  Sources. — Chap.  IV.  The  Hellenic 
Sources. — Ciiap.  V.  The  Surviving  Aboriginal  Sources. — Chap.  VI.  The 
Northern  Sources. 

Book  III.  SPIRITUAL  MESSAGE  OF  LYRIC  PROPHECY.  Introduction. 
— Chap.  I.  The  Lyrical  Aspiration:  Consecration. — Chap.  11.  Human 
Potentialities:  Conservation. — Chap.  III.  The  Higher  Pantheism:  Attain- 
ment.— Chap.  IV.  The  Transcendent  Divine:  Initiation. 

Book  IV.  MESSAGE  OF  GREAT  DRAMAS.  Introduction.— Elaborations  of 
Legends. — Dramas  of  Original  Plot. 
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The  Contingency  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 

By  Emile  Boutroux  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  by  Fred  Roth- 
weU.  With  a  portrait  of  the  author.   Pages,  x,  195.   Cloth,  $1.50. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS 

"There  are  some  startling  statements  in  the  book,  and  various  incidental  dis- 
cussions of  great  value. — The  Oxford  Magazine. 

"M.  Boutroux  wrote  this  book  in  1874  as  a  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree  and 
expresses  surprise  at  the  attention  it  receives  after  this  interval.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  central  idea  of  the  thesis,  deemed  paradoxical  at  the  time  of  its 
first  presentation,  is  receiving  careful  consideration  of  today's  philosophers." — The 
New  York  World. 

"Prof.  Emile  Boutroux's  "Contingency  of  the  Lazvs  of  Nature,"  reveals  the 
action  of  the  keen  modern  intellect  on  the  ancient  problem  of  freedom  versus 
necessity." — Boston  Herald. 

"An  accurate  and  fluent  translation  of  the  philosophical  view^s  of  nearly  a  half  a 
century  ago." — A^ew  York  Tribune. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  philosophy." — Loudon  Review. 

"He  closes  his  essay  with  words  which  can  be  counted  upon  not  only  to 
astound  the  detcrminist,  but  to  make  even  the  average  scientist  feel  uncomfortable." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Thoughtful  analysis  of  natural  law." —  Nezv  York  Times. 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


By  LEWIS  PIAGET  SHANKS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  $L50 


PRESS  NOTES 


"The  best  book  in  English  on  the  world's  greatest  living  man 
of  letters." — The  Nation,  Nezv  York  City. 

*'The  critical  chapter  with  which  this  book  ends  is  most  admirable." 
— Richmond  Neivs  Leader. 

"Those  who  have  omitted  to  read  France  may  save  their  faces 
by  reading  Mr.  Shank's  volume,  which  will  enable  them  to  talk 
intelligently  of  the  French  master,  even  if  they  never  take  their 
information  first  hand." — The  Chicago   Tribune. 

"All  who  would  comprehend  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  living 
French  authors  should  read  this  book.  No  better  estimate  of  France  as 
man  and  author  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  future." — Stratford 
Journal,  Boston. 

"The  lovers  of  Anatole  France  will  set  a  great  value  upon  this 
book." — Washington  Star. 

"Anatole  France  is  a  biography  of  the  French  author  and  a  critical 
study  of  his  forty  books." — The  Writer,  Boston.  • 

"Mr.  Shank's  volume  will  form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  work  and 
genius  of  Anatole  France." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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The  Rival  Philosophies 
Jesus  and  Paul 


Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Failures  of  Organized  Christianity. 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,  which  are  shown  to  contain 
a  Religion  for  all  Men  and  for  all  Times,     by  Ignatius  Singer. 

Cloth,  $2.00 


"The  author's  general  position,  his  attitude  towards  institutional 
religion — the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  authority — are  clearly  set  forth. 
.  .  .  the  author  attributes  to  all  thinking  people  a  desire  to  know 
not  merely  why  the  church  has  failed,  but  why  Christianity  has  failed 
in  its  mission — by  which  he  means,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
the  Christian  churches.     .  .     Much  has  been  said  of  religious  unrest, 

of  uncertainty  and  "honest  doubt,"  of  absenteeism  from  church,  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  cooling  of  religious  sentiment  in  which  there  is 
a  possible  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  The  people  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  the  churches  do  not  supply.  ,  .  .  The 
restoration  of  Reason  to  the  judicial  bench,  its  virtual  enthronement,  is 
the  key  to  the  volume,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Singer's  building.  .  .  .  But  it  was  theology  that  fell,  and  not  Re- 
ligion. .  .  .  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  a  myth.  He  was 
evolved  by  Saint  Paul  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  Saint 
Paul,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  Qiristianity  as  the  word  is  now 
understood.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  strenuous  reading,  and  there  is 
in  it  more  strong  meat  for  man  than  milk  for  babies." — From  the  London 
Montrose  Standard. 
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The  Elements  of  Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity College,  New  Zealand.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
"An  excellent  text  book  for  teachers  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  Euclid's  parallel  postulate  has  been 
placed  by  modern  thought." — Journal  of  Education. 

Non- Euclidean  Geometry 

By  Roberto  Bonola,  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
Translated  by  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Sydney.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  its  development. 

The  Science  Absolute  of  Space 

Independent  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Euclid's  Axiom  (which 
can  never  be  decided  a  priori).  By  John  Bolyai.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Dr.  George  Bruce  Halsted.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Researches  on  the  Theory  of  Parallels 

By  Nicholas   Lobachevski.  ^  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Space  and  Geometry 

In  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psychological,  Physical  Inquiry. 
By  Dr.  Ernest  Mach.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

William  Oughtred 

A  Great  Seventeenth  Century  Mathematician.  By  Florian 
Cajori.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  From  Mechanics 

A  treatise  by  Archimedes.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Heiberg.  Pamplet,  30c. 

Archimedes  was  primarily  a  discoverer  and  not  a  compiler, 
as  was  Euclid.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  intimate  view  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Geometrical  Lectures  of  Isaac  Barrow 

By  J.  M.  Child.    Translated  from  a  first  edition  copy.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry 

By  David  Hilbert.  An  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler 
and  complete  set  of  independent  axioms.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Townsend.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
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LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS 

BY 

HARTLEY  B.  ALEXANDER 

Professor  of  F'hilosophy,  State  University  of  Nebraska 
Pages,  256  Cloth,  Si.  25 


PRESS  NOTES 

"Well-written  and  highly  stimulating  chapters  on  aspects  of  modern  education." 
— The  English  Journal,  Chicago. 

"The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  library  of  small  or  large  extent,  for  it 
is  readable,  simple,  and  direct ;  it  has  the  democratic  virtues  which  it  aims  to  culti- 
vate."— The  Nation,  New  York. 

"Professor  Alexander  is  concerned  to  combat  the  spirit  of  regimentation,  of  ad- 
ministrative centralization,  of  an  illiberal  curriculum,  of  standardization,  of  servility 
to  texts  and  methods,  in  short  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  every  good  institution 
when  the  forms  dominate  the  spirit  and  subdue  it." — The  Dial,  New  York. 

"Whilst  written  from  the  non-Catholic  point  of  view,  the  volume  contains  so 
much  that  is  good  and  helpful  to  the  Catholic  teacher  that  it  fills  a  place  in  our 
pedagogical  libraries  not  easily  supplied  by  works  of  similar  trend  and  scope." — 
Ecclesiastical  Review. 

"Not  in  recent  years  have  any  papers  appeared  on  the  topic  of  education  that 
exceed  in  value  these  letters  by  Professor  Alexander,  which  treat  so  luminously  on 
the  office  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  community,  the  study  of  languages,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  humanities  and  the  inculcation  of  the  ideals  of  democracy." — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

"A  rare  combination  of  academic  culture,  community  vision,  native  common 
sense  and  patriotic  devotion." — Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

"Good  healthy  chapters,  of  a  tonic  quality  for  any  teacher." — Religious  Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

"Frankly  journalistic  and  frankly  propaganda.  They  deal  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  as  related  to  the  education  of  the  American  citizen." — The  Historical 
Outlook,  Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS  BY 
WILLIAM  ELLERY  LEONARD 

AESOP  AND  HYSSOP.  Being  Fables  Adapted  and  Orig- 
inal with  the  Morals  Carefully  Formulated.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

'  'The  primary  purpose  of  the  Aesopian  fable,  had  been  no  other  than  to  teach  morality, 
or  rather  mores,  to  help  the  youngsters  grasp  and  mind  the  rules  of  good  behavior  and 
social  wisdom  which  their  elders  had  in  turn  inherited  from  their  own  forefathers. 

"Teachers  may  and  will  appreciate  this  version  of  Aesop  as  a  stimulating  revelation 
of  human  nature." — From  a  review  by  Traugott  Boehme  in  The  0;pen  Court,  Novem- 
ber, 1919. 

THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  EMPEDOCLES.  Translated 
into  Knglish  Verse.  The  original  Greek  accompanies 
translation .     Cloth, $1.00. 

Empedocles  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  poet  and  statesman.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
the  democratic  party  in  his  native  city  against  the  aristocracy,  and  possessed  great  influence 
through  his  wealth,  eloquence,  and  knowledge.  He  followed  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides 
in  his  teachings.  He  professed  magic  powers,  prophecy,  and  a  miraculous  power  of  heal- 
ing, and  came  to  have,  in  popular  belief,  a  superhuman  character.  He  was  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna  in  order  that  from  his  sudden  disappearance,  the 
people  might  believe  him  to  be  a  God. 

The  figure  of  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  when  seen  across  the  twenty-three  centuries 
which  separate  us  from  him,  presents  perhaps  a  more  romantic  appearance  than  that  of 
any  Greek  philosopher.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fables  which  invest  his 
life  and  death  with  mystery,  to  his  reputation  for  magical  power,  and  to  the  wild  sub- 
limity of  some  of  his  poetic  utterances.  Yet,  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  among  contemporary 
Greeks,  he  swept  the  stage  of  life  like  a  great  tragic  actor,  and  left  to  posterity  the  fame 
of  a  genius  as  a  poet,  a  physician,  a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher. 

SOCRATES,  MASTER  OF  LIFE.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"Socrates  passed  through  the  soul-refining  process  of  meditation  on  the  great  prob- 
lems, being  and  becoming,  and  of  man,  his  power  to  move  and  think  and  create. . .  .The 
principles  emanating  from  this  stressful  period  of  Socrates'  experience  were:  (i)  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  ignorance;  {2)  the  conviction  that  the  quest  for  true  knowledge  must  be 
pursued  through  knowledge  of  oneself.  Hence  it  is  that  Socrates  was  no  mere  individual 
but  was  a  movement  personified.  He  was  to  philosophy  what  Isaiah  was  to  Hebrew  reli- 
gion; what,  afterwards,  Michelangelo  was  to  art;  what  Milton  was  to  literature. ..  .For 
Socrates'  life  was  a  mission,  not  a  trade." — The  Classical  Weekly. 
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THE  EARLY  MATHEMATICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LEIBNIZ 

PUBLISHED  BY  CARL  IMMANUEL  GERHARDT.    TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  TEXTS  WITH  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

By  J.   M.  CHILD 

Cloth,  $1.50 

A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leibniz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  x'ict  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  bis  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibnix  attached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  Be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the«arliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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WHITMAN  AND  TRAUBEL 

By  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  WALLING 

The  most  incisive  and  brilliant  criticism  of  Horace  Traubel's  sig- 
nificance that  has  yet  been  published. 

Postpaid  $1.10 

A.  M.  TRAUBEL,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HAVE  you  read  The  Truth  Seeker,  a  Freethought  weekly  newspaper  that 
discusses  religious  questions  freely  and  advocates  Church  Taxation?  Sample 
copy,  One  Dime.  Send  for  it.  The  Truth  Seeker  Company,  62  Vesey  street, 
New  York. 


